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[‘'t MARRIED ONLY A FEW MONTHS AFTER YOURSELF,” SAID GUY, “‘ AND MY WIFE IS STILL ALIVE.” 


GUY FORRESTER’S SECRET. 


——O——= 


CHAPTER XI 


Kate Cariyiz and her husband never ex- 
perienced more intense relief than when the 
time came for them to goto Scotland. Greatly 
as they both pitied Hmmeline Jenkins she 
had contrived to make their home so tho- 
roughly uncomfortable that it was with 
genuine self. congratulation they saw the 
time of their sufferings arrive, and the day 
came when the pretty house at Dalwich was 
to be deserted, its owner travelling northwards, 
and the fair widow betaking herself to 
London, 

“I feel quite wicked, Percy,” said poor 
Mrs. Carlyle, the last night her sister has 
to spend beneath her roof, ‘here am I, 
the only near relation poor "Emmeline pos- 
sesses, actually glad to get rid of hier. I must 
be a horrid woman.” 

‘The barrister smiled. 
“If your newspaper was effectual, Kitty, 
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and Mr. Forrester is on his way home, I fancy 
he will console Mrs. Jenkins for any lack of 
affection on our part.” 

“IT am sure he is coming home, but——”’ 

“You doubt his constancy. You think 
seven years a long time to remain faithfal toa 
false love !”’ 

“It is not that,” said the young wife slowly, 
“but I am so afraid of Emmeline getting 
into a terrible scrape in the meanwhile.” 

** Come, Kitty, she is a good bit older than 
you, and I have left you alone with the house, 
servants, and children on your hands before 
now without any fearful results.” 

‘‘Emmie has no idea of management; and 
you know, Percy, fifty pounds i is not much to 
provide everything for six months,” 

“Barely four,” corrected the barrister. 

“Mrs, Jenkins has not needed to touch her 
income yet, I should imagine.” 

‘* She has spent—oh ! ever so much.” 

Carlyle whistled. 

“Didn't you suggest to her that two pounds 
a week was not an inexhaustible income.” 

«I tried to, but she always said it was her 
own, and I had no basiness to interfere.” 
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“Where is she going? I su she has 
condescended to give you her ess ?”” 

‘Oh, yes. She is going to lodgings in Mary 
street, Pimlico (only she calls it South Bal. 
gravia). It is a very respectable locality, and 
she gets the rooms cheap on consideration of 
taking them for six months.” 

‘* Which will bring her to the commence- 
ment of the season when her landlady will 
probably double the rent, or give her notice to 
quit. ” 

‘*But perhaps before then she will have 
met Mr. Forrester, and——” 

Carlyle smiled. 

“In the meantime, what does she call 
cheap? How much is she to pay for the 
rooms?” 


‘* Fifteen shillings a week.” 

“Just under twenty pounds for the six 
months. I think, Katy, I had better send the 
landlady a cheque. ? 


‘Bat you can’t afford it, Percy.” 

“T’ll manage it, and if Mrs. Jenkins has 
& respectable roof over her head she may have 
sense enough not to spend more than her 
income on other expenses,” 
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Emmeline received his offer most non- 
graciously. She did not want her rent puid 
as though she were a baby; she might want to 
move, might not like the rooms. Why could 
not Mr. Carlyle give her the money simply to 
augment her income.” 

But the barrister was firm. He would write 
the-landlady a cheque, and take the receipt 
for six months’ rent, or he would not trouble 
himeelf about the matter. 

Emmeline had to give in. 

“ But Tshall not stay a week if I’m uncom- 
fortable,” she retorted, crossly. 

‘‘ Please yourself,” returned her brother-in- 
law. ‘: Your sister and [.shall have the satis- 
faction of knowing you are provided with a 
home. We cannot compel you to reside in it,” 

‘‘ I should think not.” 

Her lodgings in Mary-street were clean, 
tidy, and thoroughly respectable ; but never 
was anyone much more-disappointed than 
Emmeline Jenkins when»she took. up her 
abode there. To her this»coming back. to 
London had meant-in some:measure.@ return 
to her old life. She found»herself as lonely 
and deserted:as though she had been a hun- 
dred.miles away. No oneeame-near herpeher 
whole existence seemed*confined to the two 
reoms she had a 2ighs-tovcall her own. 

She was not-#-woman of.great intélliganee 
or manygesources withindhersélffSoci 
been ae fashion hervworship ; removed 
from/b@th, hers was aworrydot. She took-to 
breakfasting in bed-toshortensher:days. “Her 
afternoonswere spentimetadying Le Folletjand 
her evenings were devoted ..to:novels from the 






unds. Shesowed;perhaps;‘fifty ; and /tite- 
rally at. hegnaitt'eeudpahoowrete and begeed 


her sister toeome andseec her. » Miss le 
obeyed perce wee parva 

debts she \ itivelysre- 
fused toassist her. "3 


knowledge. oe 
‘“‘Wemever had a.@eoret in\outilives,” she 
said simply, ‘ and Lean’t begimnow. Besides, 


Perey isnot a richaman, and itwwouldinot.be 


fairto him to takeshis money:to givé-to you 


“Tt-yowdtelk Mr. Carlyle it iaas-good acre. | 


fusing. Yousknow he won't let you give me 


sixpence. lL saw quite enongdf his. meanness 
while Ilrwasat Dalwich,” ; 


‘** Perhaps vyou. forget were. his, guest 
for seazlyribeegvensaths” replied the wife, 
quietly. ‘Indeed, Himimeline, I thinkhites 
useless for me toattempt to help you. Your 
income is so small, you'will never get on if 
you are crippled with debt. I see. only one 
plan before you.” 

‘‘ The workhouse.” 

** Nonsense! '’ 

‘“* T believe you would like to see me there. 
You.wereialways jealous of me, Kate. You 
have read in the newspaper that Mr. Forrester 
has returned,and you want to shut me op in 
the Union to: rob me of all chance of becoming 
Lady Munro.” 

Mra. Carlyle could not be angry ; the charge 
was too ridiculous. 

‘My dear Emmie, if you could fascinate a 
duke I would only be too glad to see youa 
duchess. I.assure you I should grudge you 
no rank, however exalted. The idea of the 
workhouse never came into»my head. In- 
deed) they certainly would not admit a. lady 
with-an income of a hundred a year. ‘What 
I meant was, you must dispose of some of 
your ornaments ; valuable. jewelslike yours 
will always command their price.”’ 

Mrs. Jenkins repined-much as though:she 
had been required to cut offsher hand or foot, 
but her sister:kept:firm ;.and: in ‘the end the 
suggestion was adopted. Several of her more 
expensive: trinkets «left her keeping ; their 
proceeds paid «her debts,.and ‘even left a-mar- 








‘“Yousee I can keep myst f without any 
help from you,’”’ she wrote to Mrs, Carlyle ; 
“and I am now preparing to go to Ardmore 
Castle, as the Countess of Munro has invited 
me to pay her a long visit, that Mr. Forrester 
and I may resume our long,interrupted friend- 
ship. Of course it will be-hard for you to cee 
me in a rank so far removed from your own ; 
but when I am a countess I will try and _in- 
duce my husband to'do something for your 
children, my generous disposition being quite 
ready to forget the scant kindness you showed 
me last summer.” 

The Carlyles smiled a little when they 
read the letter. 


cheerfully. ‘I saw Lord. Munro last week, 


“T begin to feel sorry.” 
‘‘ That you showedMrs. Jenkins such scant 
kindness last summer ?“Pray tell her that you 


are penitent.” fi 

“T meant that Deent the: to Mx? For- 
rester. He wasiso. ‘when I semetnber 
him, Percy; and I'm afraid if he*taamvies 
Emmeline he-can’t be very:happy.” aS 

“ Leavethat question for his own @eaiion, 
‘dear. He isino ick*boy, but a keentintel- 
ligent man of ‘the world ‘itait 


he marries: Mrs, Jenkinsuhe will, doitewith |) 


his ‘of ourswonld | 
‘ r. 





Mbfal to her promise, 
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veoentlycome in forrthe hoard#c 
aniseryandiwas in sudh favour with thé G 


$ rer sapens p> ms if he-were : 
}-aecept it, he could*atsonce obtain the pest-of }: 





or of«some Crown. Golony,+ 


would naturally be queen. 

As Mrs. Jenkins. entered the train she saw 
herself in“ fancy surrounded by ‘all the _— 
and dignity of exalted rank. She wonde' 
(she »was profoundly:ignorant) ‘whether the 
title of Excellency wasshareable with a man’s 
wife; and whether the ruler of a ‘viceregal 
Court wore a crown, as representing her 
Britannic Majesty. Mrs. Jenkins: would have 
liked both these points set at rest; but, in the 
meantime, she was perfectly happy in-antici- 
pation, and the only unpleasant thought that 
came to her throughout the long journey was 
the reflection that, as a widow, she could not 
wear white satin on the day when she. made 
Guy Forrester happy. 

Of course he would come and meet-her; of 
course he would be on the platform ready to 
bid her welcome to Ardmore. Emmeline was 
not quite sure she ‘did not expect’ him to 
make her a little speech on the spot, Jaying 
Ardmore (in the future) and all his'wealth 
{in the-present) at her feet. She tried to be 
prepared for any emergency, and resolved 
that, aspoor Septimus had been dead six 
months, there was not the least impropriety 
in her looking cheerful. 

She ‘wondered if he was altered! She 
feared ‘her figure was less willowy; ‘her hair 





gin over. Emmeline was:jubilant. 





of a lees dazzling ‘gold than in’the days gone 





“I think she will have to waitsome time }seious that alady’s maid can not be maintained 
before she is a countess,” said the barrister, oman income of: 


andshéleoked in thesbeat. of health. Mean- }ooking out in a pretty attitude of eager antici- 


while, Katy, I hope, you feel properly. grate- | pation. ey 
falsto your? sister fodaber. benevolent atten: | Or it wot yin a young 
tions.”’ ' jegizl. wmolonger young 











should make up to-her for ## id. Bu \yeona 
|.hisdeas of fortune, “Hethad then been a young, pdfihermisit ,and Lady 
; turned contented sk na ;& me 





govern owhere:he psurely be possible tomato aeh of her, and 
would hold a viceregaleourt, of which his wife | let her have a thorouglily»enjoyable visit 





by ; bunt, then, she always heard a hotclirate | 
ages the appearance prematurely, therefore, no | 
doubt, Guy had-altered far more*tham her. | 
self, and would not expect to find her quite 
unchanged, Besides—and this there was no 
gainsaying, since the church registrar and the 
family Bible were both witnesses of the fact— 
whatever happens, she would alwaysbe Guy's 
junior. 4 
The crucial moment came. Emmeline could | 
see the little rustic station, and-feel the | 
slackening speed of the train. She collected 
her reticule and muff (how she wished she had | 
brought a maid; but even with Emmeline’s 
unbusiness-like notions she was. painfully con- 































































than two pounds a week), 
andMetting down the window stood before it, 
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without drawing Guy into an equivocal posi- 

tion. She, would herself be rather glad of a 
lady’s company, for she still missed Poppie 
at every turn, and her little girl's perpetual 
inguiries when ‘her; playfellow was coming 
back made Dolly rather a trying companion. 

“Will you come with me to meet Mrs. 
Jenkins?” said the Countess to her lord at 
luncheon. ‘ 

“I think not. Guy will escort you, no 
doubt. I have-promised Vernon to go over to 
Fairlawn with him.” 

Kathleen and:her nephew exchanged glances, 
the result of which was that Guy followed her 
to her boudoir when they left the dining 
room. 

“ Shall I come:with you?’ asked Guy, un- 
comfortably. “You-know I am entirely a‘ 
your disposal.” d 

The Countess shook her head. 

‘‘ Iwould never:do, Guy. We must man- 
age things very carefully, or there will be 
misunderstandings. mean torbe (kind 
to: Mrs, Jenkins ; but I’ don’t: want ‘to! les-her 
imagine? for a moment I regard hersas my 
-fatire niece.” 

‘think Tihad mach better go-away.” 

“Tt will be a real troubletoms if you do 
not spend Christmas at#he:Gastle,” her voice 
laiost broke. * [tiv our first Christmas since 
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our boy’s death, and I want:thingsto/be as 
different as possible from other:years. “When 
once the.new,year is. turned-I won’tsaya word 
to.stop you ifyou really iwisk toleave us.” 

‘¥Youknowiwhy Icwish to go?” 

“ Fudon't; vunless,”’ sshe j looked at’ him 
keenly, “wyouawant to goand look after your 
very independent ward.” 

He sighed. 

“My warddeclinesiall interference.” 

*\ T shoaldn’tletsher.”’ 

‘* You haven't seen her." : 

“There must be something:-good:irt her,” 
said the «Gountess, ‘firmly, “or “Roppie 
awouldn’t haveloved:her'so.” 

“The verything Ptell.myseif. “But Aunt 
Katheen, i: will be toodaté.’”’ 


She smiled. 

“What shall Tigay about you’ to» Mrs. 
Jenkins? Shall I re ee ‘as eocentric, 

isanthropical,or'\what?”’ 
mer Ptbinie she wisest plan would-be to ‘steer 
‘olear of myname.” ; 

Lady Manro»reached the:station asthe 


- train “ras “eteaming in. “Bhe “aeted every 


differently tothe day:when she.sook the same 
journey to meet: her-child’s 8,” °/Dhis 
time! she-never loft the brongham, bu¥ direoted 
thefootmany to-eodduct! Mrs. Jenkins>from 
the platform. 

@ Aodady in widow's «weeds,Sames,” she 
said‘quietly}* youcah't bemistaken.” /Bat 
when she saw the person acesompanying) her 
footman she was not so positive. She began 
to think Jamesad)been mistaken after all. 
Could that ogling, mincing befuzzled creature, 

have snited 


whose dres: girl of seven- 
teen, be her guest? Was it possible any 
woman ¢ hike to make such an exhibition 
of h ! 


Mrs. Jenkins was quite eqial to the occa- 


sion. She was not’ prepared to like the 


Countess, whom ,she.regarded_as.having kept 
her out of her rights for seven-years. There 
was, tovybady Munro’s.surprise,-a shade of 


patronagdains her: manner. 
“Very kindsof you to meet.mej, I’m.aure,” 
said Emmeline,» with adi iggle ; ‘\but you 
need not nes Mr. Borrester 
wonld:hevéitakenteare of me." 
Lady Manroxepented bitterlyctho:terms: of 


herinvitation; whickywan “for aymonth+or 


longer, ifeyou'do motegrow ctined: of a :dull, 
country -hoase 


.”” ISbouldshe-ever: live:through 
four weeks of this lady’s society! Andinseom- 


“mon: pity: for.poor! Guy¥ she: foresaw therbrant 


4 Le my rear saerrg Jenkins must falb on her- 

But thoughcshe had -not: been!:born:iin: the 

rf Of:s conn f P 

had toileddionomeetbly-fobihes Leena hefore-ahe 
marriedthe Countess: ofyManro.wwas folly 
capable! of maintaining her.ewn dignity;.and 
exacting the courtesy due to her. 

“ T. prefer to!mees my-own quests,’ she said, 
quietly. ‘OM y> husband: woald “have: aceom- 
panied me,’ but he-had-any engagement this 


“Oh the naughty man?” 

* Pthink+yow and LerdéMunro are old ac- 
quaintaness’? *hazarded the Countess, 

“ The greatest friends in the world w: ys 
were nntil——”’ ' ‘Mrs, Jenkins:came to a‘ dead 
stop, and hang ‘her head, in a manner’ which 
= meant to be.pathetic, and was really 
a “ 

* Until, your “marriage!” finished’! Lady 


Manro, determined to. .put things:on a .com- 
fortable, commopplace totipg. 1 think it 


& month<or two our'own. I 
believe you have noo} = 
‘ Je shook her head. 
“Thank Heaven, no! Little torments, ‘at 
least I am,spared that affliction.” 
If. ahe, had wanted her hostess’ to diglike 


her shé hag gone just the right way to-work. | 
“T fear our sentiments, differ..widely,”’ said 
the Countess, gravely ; ‘my child is the com- 
fort of mylife.”’ 
“T thought it was:dead ?\ Iewasitoldiso, I am 
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sure, and that poor dear Guy had come into 
hia cighta again!” 

Lady: Muaro: began to.consider:which of her 
sins; had) drawn down: upon her -head:such a 
terrible:ponanee as she foresaw Mrs. Jenkins’s 
‘society would-prove. »But.she was a gentle. 
“woman andi the widow was»herguest ; so'she 
commanded :her-temper. »And it was.only the 
extreme::politaness, i the: icy: courtesy of her 
tone, whicheshowed: any:change in Mer senti- 
ments for Emmeline, 

‘(My «on,.Viscount Forrester, died: this 
year. _Lusvas:alluding'ito my daughter,-the 
Lady Dorothea,:;who.has.been spared tomake 
“the sunshine of soumhome.” 

It was probably the very first time she had 
spoken of her children to a guest by their 

es ; Aout the formalityimade: no impression 
on} Mrs. denkins. 

* Oh :andwhe can’ ttake anything; being a 
girl ;«soshe:makes moodifference to Guy.’’ 

** Mr. ‘Forrester:is extremely fond of :his 
little cgnsin. «She loves him dearly.” 

» Mrs. Jenkins gave.a little langh. 

“* Iosee’ you.. want your: danghter to bo. the 
enext-countess,: batiit isitooabsnrd. _Why,;she 
must be a mere baby!” 

“She is sevensyears: old, and L.cam assure 
you, Mrs. Jenkins, I never made.a plan’ for 
her fasure:life.: i Inametoochappy with her as 
shes.” 

A little silencesthen Emmeline returned.to 
the charge, :and:perceiving, dense.asshe:was, 
shat sha was notmabing ground, changed her 

You cannot thinkcthe:pleasnre your invi- 
‘iadion-gavewme, badyMnnro! I have suffered 
180 much».these vlastsanonths ; »gone» through 
osuch: bitter-experisnoe of lights, and:.neglect 
ifrommy:own -kitdredythat your kind, letter 
was doubly welcome ta me:in my sadness.” 

'dPhe: Gountess thawed: jast: a little. Adter 
call, Airs: Jenkins:hadexperienced great trials. 
cIt:mighthave:beemtronole that had made.her 

what she was. 

Although) Ivhad umaver:seen ‘you. I: felt 

) great sympathy when L-heardof Mr. Jenkins’s 
— \Itvmust: haveobeon:such a terrible 
i w.’’ 
“It was, indeed.» One iday I was: thevwife 
of @ millionaire—or aman Ithaught-one—the 
onext. Lfound meyself the: widow of an insolvent 
bamerchant. 0 Isewas perfectly: frightful,. Lady 
Munro. We counted our income by thousands. 
We hades ieharming bijou villa. ‘Well, they 
| sent me.out.of it panniless, and at last allowed 
me eam avyear.”’ 

Ka n’s: sympathy.had been for the hus- 
/-band’s:death. veMra.: Jenkine applied: it to:her 
loss of fortune, but:the Countess did. not 
trouble to correct/hex mistake. 

‘‘T think you went to your sister? “Wewere 
. told:so at the. time, :1I# must have-been a great 
comfert to:youtebewith her ?’’ 

“* Teiwae av terrible: trial. » She: treated me 
) abominably..fbe married beneath her—a mere 
ing barziater,whomr Mr. Jenkins and I 
pshould,never: haveasked'to dinner. ‘The least 
p she conld :havesdone would: be to. give.me a 
home; but she turned«me.out at the end of a 
) few: weeks ;.and Mr: Carlyle wrote me a cheque 
= twenty andithen washed his:hands 
»of me.” 

Taady Monro:felt she could: understand it. 
The presence of Mrs, Jenkins, even in her 
} Jaxnrious home,7w! ie: could ‘go: their 
} differen 8,ands maset only at .meal. times, 
| seemed likely torprove a-terrible infliction. 
What must itdaave been in » small, saburban 
house, wheretiher:Juckless hosts: could ‘not 
escape from her ? 

'  D pitied: Quy wheni:he told me his.secret,” 
reflected ithe .Conntess. * I. thought |.things 
had, sereiblys hard:-with ‘him, but Iam 
sure I should have pitied him a thousand times 
}more.if he were to marry Mrs. Jenkins.’ 
v@he. triedsto he subject: to. common- 

andisnecesded ‘tolerably, though 
timtrodueedsher quondam suitor’s 

bmp meat, p always: by the 
unprefixed title of “Guy.” LadyMunro 
felt that she ought:to'step'this,: but she hardly 


= 


= 








knew how ;.she was very glad when she foand 
herself on her own threshold. 

‘*Dinwer: issat seven,’ sho: told -her gueat ; 
‘and weare quite alone,.except Mr. Forrester 
and Sir IraVernon. Wil! you take tea with 
me, or shall I send it to your room?” 

Emmeline preferred the latter coarse, Lady 
Munro sent her own maid to.assist Mra. Jon- 
kina, dispensing-with the. abigail's aid herself, 
since her soft blackenet.and jet ornaments 
required little.skillor adjustment. She was 
in the drawing-room, looking the picture of a 
refined, graceful matron when Gay Forrester 
came in. 

‘*t How. nervous: yonlook!"? said Kathleen, 
with asmile, ‘! Guy;are you quite sare your 
care is perfect ? ”’ 

‘‘T am certain.” 

“Phen I may»speak ‘plainly. I: think if 
there was any chance of your marrying ‘her, I 
should: feel:inclined:to. kidnap her and ‘im- 
prison heron: some desert: island till «you 
were.tired of your infatuation.” 

“Phen you don’t like her?” 

Lady Munro smiled. 

**Iothink syou will find her.-very.much 
altered.’ 

There wasno time for more—Mrs, Jenkins 
was entering. » Lady Munro flashed.one glance 
at: Gay, andi.then : looked: resolutely on: the 
ground. Neveribefore had she beheld euch a 
marvellous: costumeion & six months’ widow | 
It. was black, certainly, but there all: attempt 
at mourning ended. :;The train was of:billowy 
satin, half :shroudedin lace ;.the bodice ¢on- 
sisted: of a broad::Spanish: belt» and shoulder- 
straps edged: withdace. Kathleen tried: to: be 
charitable, and hoped the costume was a relic 
of. her guest's wealthy:days, for it:mast shave 
cost certainly three months’ of -her . present 
dineome, 

‘You will remember my nephew ? ’? said the 
Countess, gravely. “Mr: Forrester, Mrs. Jon- 
kins.” 

“ Delighted :toseeyou!’’ And giving him 
her hand she left-it im his as though anxious 
to:make-him a present of it on the spot~a pro- 
eeeding he found-very. inconvenient, since his 

. only plan of escape was to drop it simply like 
a bell-handle. ‘I should have known you 
anywhere.” 

Guy could not return the.eompliment. But 
»for Lady: Manro’s introdaction:he: would have 
declared there.must be:some mistake, and that 
this simply could not ba: his fair, falsa.love of 
other days. Was this the creature: whode loss 
had driven him to-desperation, to: banish 
whose image he: had turned headlong on theroad 
to ruin? Wasit for this dressed-up doll—resem- 
bling nothing so much as a fashion plate—he 
had been near to taking the life his Maker gave 
him? He-had repented bitterly of those few 
months of folly ; had rued: his weakness times 
without end ;:only he: had«never felt:so tho- 
roughly: ashamed of. himself as now, and never 
in his heart:had-he: felt his. debt‘ of gratitude 
to Jabez Smith »so ‘enormous as at’ thie 
moment. 

At Lady Munro's: side every one of -Emme- 
line’s weaknesses showed—the ‘one a graceful 
matron, wearing her:years as/though they were 
,am hononr, a ct) pictare of what a wife 
and mothershould resemble; the other painted, 
rouged, powdered,:.her very :dresa.such. as it 
semed to Guy no modest woman could have 
brought herself to put on. 

His silence.conveyedan: entirely wrong im- 
pression: toi Mrs.:Jenkins. « She:believed shim 
too overcome ;by the: meeting to be able to 
speak; and half toset: him: at.ease, half to con- 
vince Lady Muuro!of. the hold she possessed 
on him, she said:eoquettishl y,— 

‘© Ahy Guy kthis is dike old. times, ia itmot ? 
I have been telling the Countess she:need: not 
trouble: herself. about: my entertainment! while 
yowarsihere/: You: always. made me your first 
ware.” 

Guy glanced a ee athis annt,: Nothing 
could have been from his! inteations 
than undertakingthe care of*Mrs, Jenkins. 
Only she was a woman, and so he shrank from 





speaking his mind. 
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Lady Munro was equal to the occasion. 

“I don’t think I need depute my daties to 
Mr. Forrester. Ican entertain my own guests ; 
at least, I have always done so hitherto. Be- 
sides, my nephew is leaving us early in the 
new year.” 

Mrs. Jenkins turned to Guy. 

‘‘Are you really going to teave Ardmore 
once more? I should have thought you would 
not have torn yourself away.” 

Mr. Forrester spoke then for the first time, 
and the cold formality of his tone struck even 
the flighty widow. 

“ Circumstances will probably require my 
presence in London next month; but I shall 
return to Ardmore after a brief absence, since 
my uncle and aunt are kind enough to call it 
my home.” 

Lady Munro felt dismayed. Guy had made 
a big blunder, since this speech would assur- 
edly induce Mrs. Jenkins to prolong her visit 
antil his return. It was a relief to each of 
the trio when Lord Munro and Sir Ira ap 
peared, closely followed by the announcement 
of dinner. 

The Earl, in right of his rank and posi- 
tion, escorted Emmeline. Sir Ira gave his 
arm to the Countess. Guy went down by 
himself, but he was Vo enough to seat 
himself on that side of the table where only 
one cover was laid. The fair widow thus 
found herself between the host and the Baro- 
net, a tall flowering plant almost hiding Guy 
from her bewitching glances. 

But he could not escape from her in the 
evening. She paid him the most embarras- 
sing attentions, and yet, as a gentleman, he 
could not tell her so. It wanted a fortnight 
to New Year’s Day, and it seemed to poor Mr. 
Forrester that the days would seem like years 
if he had to spend them in the society of Mrs. 
Jenkins, 

“It is awful, you know,” he confided to 
Lady Munro, when he had gone through a 
week of penance. He had to precede his aunt 
to the nursery to make his little confidence, 
for Emmeline never left them alone together 
downstairs. “It really is terrible. If to- 
morrow. were not Christmas-day I think I 
would go to London to-night.” 

«« What has she done now ?” asked Kathleen, 
with a slight smile. Emmeline was v 
trying; but she did not suffer from her one 
quarter as much as Gay, and knowing she had 
no chance of receiving Mrs. Jenkins as a niece, 
the Countess could sometimes enjoy the ladi- 
crous side of the situation. 

‘Told me she had no prejudice against 
second marriages, and that she considers a 
year ample mourning time for the best of 
husbands.” 

“‘ She must think you very bashfal to need 
80 much encouragement.” 

‘«¥ don't care what she thinks.” 

‘I wish your uncle had never suggested 
inviting her. Now Sir Ira has set off on his 
travels we might be so cosy but for her.” 

Guy groaned. 

Do you know where Vernon is?” 

** London.” 

** And did you guess his errand?” 

“No. I could nvt imagine what took him 
away from Fairlawn at this time.” 

“* He has gone to look for her.” 

** Poppie ?” 

‘* But he was so unkind to her.” 

‘* He told me all before he left. Told me 
that if the sacrifice of years from his own life 
could blot out the result of his cruelty to her 
he would give them gladly. He has gone to 
look for her—to spend time, money and 
strength upon the search, and if he finds her 
to bring her back to you, or secure her some 
other easefal home.” 

“T never thought he could be so generous.” 

“I fancy he had no idea his persecution 
would drive her away. He loved her pas- 
sionately, and thought any means fair that 
would win her to be his own.” 

Why, Gay, you speak as if you pitied 

er!’ 

‘Ido more—I envy him.” 








“Gay!” 

“He is free,’ said Mr. Forrester, slowly. 
“ He can play the part of guide, friend, and 
comforter to her, because he knows and could 
show to the whole world it only rests with 
herself to be his honoured wife—and I can do 
nothing for her, nothing! The kindest thing 
in my power is never to see her again.”’ 

** Did you hear from Miss Anastatia Smith ? 
I have shears forgotten to ask you.” 

“‘Idid! A most remarkable letter, in which 
she said she did not know Poppie’s address, 
and could not tell it me if she did, as she 
knew her little friend had but one wish con- 
nected with me—never to see my face nor hear 
my name,” 

** Poor girl!” 

“I think she will marry Ira,” said Mr. 
Forrester, after a long pause, ‘“‘ that is if he 
finds her. His pursuit of her will at least 
have —— the sincerity of his love, and, 
poor little wanderer, she may have gone 
through so much that it will be a relief to feel 
herself safe for ever under a trae man’s pro- 
tection. But, Aunt Kathleen, we have wan- 
dered from my errand. How am I to repress 
Mrs. Jenkins's attentions?" 

“I should tell her the truth.” 

“The trath !" 

‘‘Not unless obliged,” said the Countess, 
gravely, ‘ butif she persists in her unwomanly 
conduct I think it the wisest plan.” 

But perhaps Emmeline felt she had over- 
stepped her mark. Perhaps the quiet dis- 
—— of Lady Munro's manner warned 

er she had gone too far; for suddenly she 

changed her tactics, and, for a fortnight, Guy 
really enjoyed comparative peace, so that 
instead of going to London direotly after the 
festivities of New Year’s Day he lingered till 
nearly the middle of Jan . Then he fixed 
his departure, hoping devoutly, for his aunt’s 
sake, Mrs. Jenkins would acknowledge the 
defeat of her scheme and return to her London 
lodgings. 
When she heard that in two days’ time Guy 
was to leave, Emmeline pre; for a last 
effort. She went into the library where Mr. 
Forrester was writing letters, and asked him 
how long he should be away ? 

‘It is quite uncertain. I fear there is no 
chance of my returning before the expiration 
of your visit, and we must say our farewells 
on Thursday.” 

‘* And you can laugh at it, cruel man!” 

‘* Well, you see,” replied Gay, trying hard 
to say something decisive, that yet should not 
sound too harsh, ‘“‘ when one has been away 
from home and country for several years, one 
thinks but little of parting.”’ 

* And you can say that to me?” 

Guy felt hot. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Jenkins,” he began, gravely. 

‘Say Emmeline,” she interrupted him. 

“ Emmeline, then,” said Gay, making this 
concession, because he felt victory was in his 
grasp. ‘I think you makea § mistake in 
our relations to each other. Years ago I was 
your ee faithful, devoted lover—but 
you yourself dismissed me, and from that 
moment you put it out of my power to be to 
you anything but an oe, 

“Not now,’ she pleaded, softly; ‘the 
barrier between us was removed last June, 
dear Guy !” 

‘* The barrier between us existsat the present 
moment,” said Mr. Forrester, gravely; ‘and 
I repeat that we can never stand in the position 
we once occupied to each other.” 

“ The barrier still exists! But Mr. Jenkins 
died last June.” 

‘Bat Mrs. Forrester did not,” said Guy, 
driven into speaking plainly. ‘‘I married 
only a few months after yourself, and my wife 
is still alive.”’ 

“What on earth has happened?” said the 
Countess, coming to her nephew two hours 
later. ‘‘ Mra. Jenkins has left the Castle; she 
denounced me as a perfidious traitress, and 
told me she hoped I should be punished for 
my cruelty.” 

“*T followed your advice.” 





“ And told her? ” 

“Tt was better,” he said, slowly. “I had 
kept the secret seven weary years, and it will 
now be noised abroad ; but, after all, there is 
no disgrace in it, and the knowledge that there 
exists a Mrs. Forrester will at least protect 
me from all future attempts at match- 
making.” 

Enter a servant with a telegram on a silver 
salver. Guy tore it open; then, as he read 
the message, his very lips grew white. 

“What is it?” cried the Countess. ‘Oh, 
Guy, what has happened ? ” 

He put the missive into her hands. 

“Fordred Brothers, Temple, to the Hon. 
Guy Forrester, Ardmore, Mons, — She is 
dying! Come at once.” 

“Oh, Guy!” said the Countess, brokenly, 
“‘ does it mean your wife?” 

He bowed his head. 

“Take me with you,” pleaded Kathleen. 

“Tcannot. No, she never did me any wrong. 
You must not think harshly of her. I married 
her, a mere child, seven years and we 
enter Cape once since for one ~ male 

ur. accepted me to please grand- 
father; and during my absence developed into 
@ strong-minded woman with a mania for 
women’s rights; but I believe she had a 
warm, true heart.” 

“ You have told me morethan you intended,"’ 
said the Countess. “ Your wife’s name is 
Anastasia Smith!" 


(To be continued.) 





A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


CHAPTER XL.—(continued.) 
Oxtx for a few moments, however; tken 
Harold’s arms fell from the supple, yielding 


‘« Irene—forgive me! 
intended should never be told 


never have been given. I cannot .d 
that I do not love you, for you would it 
was untrue; but, t—I am betrothed to 
another !”’ 

Her face grew pale and her form rigid. She 
drew a shawl he had thrown round her 


shoulders closer over her breast, as if she felt 
a sudden chill, while he, quickly and briefl 
told of his + to Ermentrude, an 
the circumstances that had brought it about. 

She listened in silence, and a sudden 
tide of passion welled eee en er 
once more he forcibly took and held her hand 
in his. 

“Irene, at your bidding I will ask my free- 
dom of Ermentrude! I will tell her the trath, 
namely, that I do not love her, and then we 
can be happy—you and I. J will make you 
my wife, and we will go away to some sunny 
land where the cruel voice of the world can- 
not follow us. Irene—my darling, speak to 
me!” 

SH® repulsed him gently, but very firmly, 
drawing os hand away and moving a little 
farther from his side. 

“Do you think I would let you make such 
a sacrifice for me? Do you think I would let 
you dishonour your word —break your plighted 
troth?” she said, and there was something in 
her voice that he had never heard before, a 
new tone of determination that vouched for 
her inflexibility in this decision. “I should 
indeed love you less than I do if I were mean 
enough to permit it. No, we will be friends — 
dear, dear friends always—and I shall ever 
look upon you as my benefactor, but I should 
ill repay your kindness if I did what you ask. 
Don’t you know those lines,— 


*T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more ?’” 
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For @ little while neither spoke, then St- 
Croix, whose head had been buried in bis 
hands, looked up. ; 

“+ You are right, Irene, and you have recalled 
me to my self. There are higher calls 
than those of passion, ana we will obey them. 
As you say, we must be friends—life-long 
friends, but,” he hesitated a moment, then 
added in a lower and less steady voice, ‘‘ give 
me one kiss of your own free will in token of 
the love that has been!” via’ 

She obeyed, and for an instant their lips 
clung together in a bitter, sweet caress, the 
remembrance of which would last as long as 
life itself endured ! 

* 7 * * 7 

And so the voyage continued in weather as 
fine as that which favoured its commencement, 
and although it was in the nature of things 
that Irene and Harold should see each other 
every day, no whisper of love ever passed be- 
tween them. 

And yet in spite of the fact that they could 
never be more to each other than friends, this 
unrestrained intercourse was very delightfal 
to both, and they grew to know and under- 
stand each other’s character better than 
would have been possible under other circum- 
stances. 

Irene talked —_ freely and openly to St. 
Croix, as he did to her ; they read the same 
books, and confided to each other their opin- 
ions; and whatever might be the darkness of the 
aftertime, they would be able to look back on 
these few weeks as a delicious oasis in the 
desert, when— 


** Love took up the glass of Time, turned it in his 
glowing hands, 
Every moment lightly shaken, ran itself in goldea 
sands. 


Love took up the harp of Life, smote on all the 
chords with might, 

Smote the chord of self that, trembling, passed 
in music out of sight.” 


Many were the consultations they held 
together as to Irene’s future—for the prospect 
of remaining in Australia was now as A 


_fal to her as ever it had been; and finally St. 


Croix, after much thought, one day announced 
the conclusion he had come to regarding the 
subject. 

‘I shall take you-back to England with 
me, and place you under the protection of an 
aunt of mine, who may very possibly take you 
for her own companion, but, if not, she will 
certainly be able to find you a situation with 
one of her friends,” he said, ‘and if Mrs, 
Sumner attempis to interfere, we must make 
her produce her authority for doing so, as un- 
less one of your parents left a will, by which 
she is made your guardian, she has no sort of 
control over you.” 

And so it was settled, and Irene rested con- 
tent in the conviction that after all, she would 
not be left alone with the people to whom her 
soi-disant aunt had consigned her, under 
strange skies, in whose blue depths blazed the 
beauty of the Southern Cross, 


CHAPTER XLI. 


On the same evening that Sir Travice Leigh 
heard the detective’s revelation of ihe treach- 
ery of which he had so nearly been the victim, 
he went with Wise into the plantation at 
about twelve o’clock, and what he there beheld 
cousin him of the truth of the detective's 
story. 

That night he destroyed his newly- 
executed will, and the Bow goes Mn went ~ 
to town, in order to escape having any com- 
munication with the Seymours until after the 
retarn of Lord St. Croix, for he felt that ‘the 
discovery of Ermentrude's intrigue with Vil- 
lari concerned the Viscount as much as it did 
himself—almost more, seeing that St. Croix 
was her promised husband. 

Meanwhile Roy Fraser languished in prison, 














alternately hopefal and despairing, but grow- 
ing more and more anxious as the days passed 
away, and no tidings came from St. Croix. 

One evening, just as it was growing dusk, 
and the cell was filled with brooding shadows, 
he heard the keys rattling in the lock, but sup- 
posing it to be the warder come to see that 
everything was all right, he did not look up, 
and the door closed again almost immediately. 

A soft, subtle perfume, as of violets, came 
wafted to him, and he heard the faint rustle 
of garments sweeping the floor. In a moment 
he had sprang to his feet, and stood likea 
man who can hardly believe his senses; for 
there before him, clad in grey robes that in- 
sensibly blended with the gathering shadows, 
stood the woman whose memory even yet 
filled his thoughts. ! 

‘“ Am I dreaming?” he said, in low, hushed 
tones, as if he feared to disturb the vision. 
‘Ts it an angel, or—Marjorie ?” 

‘“‘T§ is Marjorie,” she answered in a shaken 
voice, as she came forward and held out her 
hand. “Idid not know whether you would 
care to see me, but when Wise told me you 
were growing so hopeless and miserable——” 

“Not care to see you! Does a drowning 
man care to see a hand stretched forth to save 
him? Does a dying woman care to see 
Heaven opening on her gaze? I tell you, Mar- 
jorie, that I would willingly have given ten 
years of my life to pay for this visit of 
yours.” 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of his 
voice and manner, and Marjorie drew back 
bewildered. How could she reconcile this 
with his previous conduct ? 

She was shocked at the alteration that had 
taken place in his appearance. The eyes that 
used to be so bright and fearless were sunken 
and lustreless ; his beard had grown, thus con- 
cealing the lower part of his face; and the 
smile that had been so peculiarly winning 
was now hidden by the thick moustache. 

He was very much thinner, too, and his 
clothes hung loosely about his wasted frame. 

** How ill you look—how worn!”’ she mur- 
mured, half unconsciously, 

“*Can you wonder at it? Think of all I’ve 
gone through.” 

Her eyes involuntarily filled with tears of 
sympathy, while he watched her as one may 
watch some precious jewel, that will presently 
be taken away. 

“ But you have the satisfaction of knowing 
you are innocent,”’ she said presently. 

“Yes, only——"” his tone grew rather 
bitter, ‘‘ that satisfaction is damped by the 
ar gd that other people will hold a 

ifferent opinion, and my actual innocence 
may not have so much weight as the facts 
brought before the jury. ‘“ But,” he added, 
quickly, ‘‘ we will not speak of that now. I 
can only remember that I am once more in 

our presence ; let me enjoy that while I may. 

ou see,’’ smiling faintly. ‘I have somewhat 
of the same kind of affection as a dog—I fawn 
upon you even when you have spurned me.” 

“I don’t understand you,’’ Marjorie said, 
drawing a little farther back, while the sensi- 
tive colour flamed into her cheeks. 

Even yet she hardly knew whether she 
had been justified in sacrificing her womanly 
pride by visiting him, but she told herself she 
would forget that any love-passages had ever 

assed between them, and remember only that 
> had once been her friend—that he was in 
trouble and distress unspeakable, and that it 
would be an act of Christian charity to assure 
him of her belief in his innocence. 

Nevertheless, his attitude ever since she 
had entered the cell disturbed her. She would 
have been blind, indeed, if she had not seen 
the light that leapt into his eyes as they rested 
u her, and his words strengthened what 
his looks expressed. 

** You don’t understand me!” he repeated ; 
and then he was silent, for it seemed to him, 
under present circumstances, it would ill be- 
come him to ask what she meant, and so the 
opportunity went by. 

‘* My father knows of my visit—indeed, he 





is waiting outside for me,’’ she went on, pre- 
sently. ‘‘ He told me to give all sorts of kind 
messages to you,” 

‘* Why did he not come in?” 

‘* Well,” said Marjorie, hesitating, ‘‘ you 
know—or perhaps you don’t know, how much 
he dislikes what he calls ‘ scenes,’ and he met 
the governor of the gaol outside, and began 
talking to him.” 

Again there was a pause, and each felt that 
the other was illat ease. It was Fraser who 
finally spoke, but doubtfully, like one not 
quite sure of his ground. 

‘Tt was very good of you to come!” 

“Qh, no! it was on what I would do for 
any friend who was in distress.” 

** You need not remind me that I have no 
sort of claim upon you,” he said, rather 
bitterly. Then, with a change of tone, “ All 
the same, I am deeply grateful, and if earnest 
wishes had any effect, your future life should 
i “4 be happy, whoever it might be shared 
with.”’ 

Marjorie said nothing, but hastily looked at 
her watch, then stood for a moment, her fingers 
playing nervously with the chain. 

Roy, noticing the movement, came forward 
and held out his hand. 

“You think it is timeto go? Well, I will 
not seek to detain you, for alshough your visit 
has been short, the memory of it will be long. 
Good. bye—Heaven bless you!’ 

‘‘ There is one thing I wish to say before I 
leave,” said Marjorie, with downcast eyes, 
‘‘and it is this. Wise has hinted that at the 
inquest _ refusal to explain why you came 
to Wyndhamstowe had something to do with 
me—in effect, that it was in order to prevent 
my name being introduced that you would not 
answer the question when it was put to you. 
He says that refusal had a very prejudicial 
effect so far as you were concerned, and that 
if persisted in at the assizes would do you an 
incalculable amount of harm. I told him I 
thought he was mistaken in his surmises, for 
it was impossible that your last visit, at all 
events, could have had anything to do with 
me!”’ 

‘‘ Impossible or not, it was the case,” inter- 
rupted Roy, ‘‘for it was with the hope of see- 
ing you that I did come to Wyndbamstowe on 
the day of the murder.” 

Marjorie looked at him incredulously, but 
he did not flinch from her gaze, and sarely his 
eyes spoke the truth ! 

‘* You came to see me—what for?” 

‘‘ To ask you your reason for dismissing me 
so shortly and suddenly.” 

‘* My reason for dismissing you! Ido notin 
the least comprehend your meaning.” 

“Did you not write me a letter telling me 
you never wished to see me again, and saying 
that everything was over between us?” 

* Yes, in answer to yours, giving me back my 
freedom, and declaring that our love had been 
a very great mistake.” 

It was now Roy’s turn to look amazed. 

‘*I do not know what you are alluding to, 
for I certainly never wrote you such a letter. ’ 

‘Can you deny your own handwriting ?”’ 
exclaimed Marjorie, indignantly. ‘‘ I have the 
i with me now—I will show it you if you 

6,” 

She drew out her little pocket. book, in which 
she had put the letter when she received it— 
and which never left her person—and handed 
it to Roy, who could hardly believe the evidence 
of his senses as he perused it. 

‘** You will not attempt to say the writing is 
not yours?” she said, with the faintest trace 
of scorn on her lips. 

He looked at her for a gnoment before reply- 
ing, then said solemnly,— 

‘**I cannot say the writing is not mine, be- 
cause it is impossible an imitation could be so 
good ; but I swear to you by all I hold sacred 
—and remember that ina few weeks time I 
may be a dead man—this is the first time Iam 
consciously aware of having set eyes on those 
lines. When I wrote them—if I did write 
them—I musi have been in a state of somnam- 
bulism or ’—a sudden inspiration seized him 
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—‘tor mesmerism! “By Heaven, ‘Marjorie, I 
believe I -have ‘hit-on>a solution of: the pro- 
blem, and, if so, we have both been the victims 
of a vile plot. “Will'yotéJisten:to me'while I 
“tell you the-whole story of my acquaintance 
with Mrs. Fanning?” 

The young girl drew back with a movement 
of repulsion, and he added: quickly,— 

‘* Believe me, there is nothing in the account 
that could offend theear of the most fastidious 
woman ;-you may trustme forthat,”’-and then 
he told her what the reader-alzeady knows, in- 
cluding the incident’ of the mesmeric-trance 
into whichhe-had. been thrown by Mrs. Fan- 
ning on ~ —— of -¥ ‘first Aa the 

ge. ‘‘ You may depend upon it;”’:he con- 
cluded, “‘that she dictated: that letter to me 
while I\was-unconscious,:and: it’ was a plot 
arranged between-her and Geoffrey Wyndham. 
I. mistrusted’ that man: from the first time I 
saw him, ‘and’ I always -had:an idea’ that-he 
‘would somehow come between'us. How-could 
you think it possible,’ he went on, reproach- 
or “ that [should.write such words to-you ? 
Had I not in the letters that I really did write 
assured you of my love?” 

"I: received no letters from youiatier our 
meeting in the wood, ‘when I-told you~ of 
Geoffrey’s claim, and the-probability that we 
should:lose.all our money.” 

‘And ‘you thought! the prospective: loss of 
your — would change my feelings to- 

i) ou ” 

** What alternative had.I'?” asked the‘girl, 
with drooping head. “I conld-not‘doubt your 
own handwriting.” 

‘\ No; but-you might-have suspected treason 
—as I do now,‘ for I feel a conviction that 
that villain’ Geoffrey intercepted my letters, 
and conspired with Mrs. Fanning to makeme 
write this——” 

“But ~he' ‘did-not know Mrs. Fanning!” 
interrupted’ Marjorie, who ‘was of. course un- 
aware of what Roy had already learned from 
the detective. 

“ We say that’ he did know her—in fact, that 
he was intimately connected with her, and 
that is what we want to prove at the trial. 
Ah! Marjorie, will you not believe me when 
I declare that Ihave spoken the truth regard. 
ing this woman,~and that’ my heart has 
we once wavered ‘in its ‘allegiance *to 
you?’ j 

Involuntarily -he held out his arms ashe 
spoke, and she, looking into the clear candour 
of his eyes, wonde how she could ever 
have doubted him; and responded by leaning 
her head on his shoulder, «and murmuring 
some incoherent words, which' it was im- 

ssibleforhim to hear, but whose meaning 

©°was quick to divine. 

What though the darkness of gloom of the 
prison‘cell was about them, and a hideous 
accusation lowered over one’ of their heads? 
Love recks not of ontward conditions, but’ is, 
oe first sweet ecstasy, sufficient unto “it- 
se 

Just then there came’ the ominous ratiling 
of keys in the lock, and the turnkey appeare 
to intimate that the interview had lasted quite 
long enough: ‘In his presence it was im possible 
to do more than ‘wish each Other a formal 
“‘ good-bye,’ but Marjorie contrived to whis- 
per,— 

“Twill come again soon,” and went out, feel- 
ing as if her whole being had undergone some 
subtle and wonderful change since she 
entered the cell a quarter-of-an-hour ago. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Tue day ofithe'trial had come ; the Court 
was crowded to’ excess, people having come 
from twenty-and thirty miles distance in order 
to hear the case that had attracted so: much 
interest on account of its romantic incidents, 
and the comparative youth of the people con- 
cerned. 

Pale; but with an unmoved expression; the 
prisoner was brought in, and placed at the bar, 


anda little ~thrill -of -exeitement ~ passed 
} through the people assembled ~ when he stood 
up; and-east a swift, comprehensive'glance 
round that.seaof human faces. 

Suddenly ‘his expression ‘changed, -and. a 
seurious ‘look -came «in “his ~ eyes, as they 
rested on Marjorie’ Wyndham, sitting: beside 
} her father in 2 somewhat conspicuous position, 
}while-near them stood Gedffrey, his dark 
face gloomy and sullen; and his: hand piling 
nervously at his moustache. 

‘Marjorie, in spite ofthis remonstrances, had 
insisted on: going: to the Court, sand” rather 
than let her: come alone with-her(father:he 
had determined to accompany: them, not -un- 
mirdfal of the fact that his presence :at’ the 


wormword to the prisoner. 
“The counsel for the Crown opened the case 
in a brief but. very telling speech, first of ‘all 
begging the jury not to be influenced in the 
prisoner's. favour by*the fact of his’ being a 
gentleman, ‘which fact, in effect,-only aggra- 
vated his a, He'then eee the = 
points against the-prisoner—his having taken 
*Mrs.*Fanning;to the ‘Temperancé Hotel; his 
visits«to ‘the Lodge,- which were-undisputed, 
although the: prisoner declared ‘that he’ had 
never intended seeing her, but had come’down 
for a very rea. ele “What that pur- 

pose was he declined to say, and the sel 
asked the jury whether it was likely he would 
persist in this refusal if he had indeed any 
other reason for coming to’ Wyndhamstowe. 

Then there was the fact of a pistol being found 

in his ~possession identical with ‘the oneidis- 
covered at the Lodge, and the cointidence was 
too strange to be overlooked. “'The*jury must 
also remember that: after the commission ‘of 
the crime he tried to escapeto” France, and 
this was a fact of some significance. All the 


that it was clear he feared they:might com- 
promise him, and there could not be. the 
shadow of a doubt that this clever young 
eaunAoton ia ib peetanl 3 whon seal 
eminence 8 profession, and whom “peo 

believed to be a man ‘of highest» honour and 
principle, had first of all been the lover-of the 
murdered woman, and then deliberately. mur- 
care her when his fickle’ fancy had tired of 

er. 

No doubt it was a strong speéch, and told 
fearfully against the prisoner; indeed, Roy 
‘himself, listening to it with rapt attention, was 
influenced by it, and: felts anew how hopeless 
was his case. 

Then the witnesses were called, and: we Will 
not weary the reader with a repetition of their 
evidence, which was the same as has already 
‘been given in former pages, 

One incident, however, must be mentioned, 
and it occurred during the cross-examination 
of Bessie Webber. 

Aeather writing.case, much battered and 

ilapidated, was shown her,.and she ‘wasasked 
if she had even seen it before. “ Her answer 
was'an immediate affirmative, and she went 
on to declare that it was the one belonging to 
her late mistress, which had disappeared. on 
the night of the murder. . She was’ very. clear 
on this point, and in re-examination declared 
positively that she. had; seen her mistress 
making notes on the‘opencase‘on'.the very 
afternoon’ of the fatal-day, so that it was im- 
possible it could have been taken away before. 

After all the witnesses for the prosecution 
had ‘been examined, Roy’s co - began to 
speak ; but’ though he was both éloguent.and 
clever, his speech somehow. strack the listeners 
with a. sense of impotence, of ‘helplessness 
that he himself ‘was perfectly cognizant of, 
and which chilled both speaker and audience, 

Tt was a relief’ when he: sat down,and the 
witnesses for the defence were called. ‘The 
first of these was Mr.. Fraser, of Glen Royal, 
who declared the prisoner was his, grandson, 
and who said that the pistol’ found in Roy’s 
bag by the policeman was one that had for- 
merly belonged to the young man’s father, 
who he was quite sure did not possess. a pair 





of them. Cross examination could not shake 


side of the young girl’ would be gall and }. 


dead woman's letters had been destroyed, so {existed 


his ;evidence in the ‘least, “bat “he »added 


{that the~m “of Mrs. ‘Fanning —pos- 
| sessing a pistol of exactly the -same* kind 
pmmight © be- i that. 


ee ree 
“her mother had been Coorg owner of the 


fs Riecowsdeane, ‘given ‘one“of them™ to ‘Roy’s 
} father years ago. 


‘A tittle murmur of ‘incredulity-ran through 
the Court. “Of-course*the “coincidence might 
be “true, but it-was*too’ strange and far- 
fetched not to challenge disbelief. 
bRoy had been splayed, bas se sealaseer no 
em at ‘he Ss no 
‘more: than’ that ‘Mr. Fraser had given’ him 
every satisfaction, that he believed him to be 
an upright and honourable’ man, and totally 
i of commiting-the crime with which 
This-was satisfactory-as far as it went, but 
it-did not help the prisoner’s case in mages 
degree, and. after this witness had gone down 
there was & pause. 
Then a strange thing» happened--one that. 
: the people ———— it would: never _ 
get. Marjorie. Wyndham: stood: up,:pale, an 
trembling aclittle; but with steadfast resolu- 
}.tion inj her laminous eyes,as she:turned to- 
wards the:judge. 
“* My lord, I wish to give evidence oubehalf 
} of .the accused,” she-said; in a/elearand rather 
loud yoice,-and then she quietly step into 
-the witness-box, inspite of ‘Roy's fe per- 
turbation at. this: action: on: her 
art, 
| The. counsel was. taken »-by-:surprise, -but 
Wise whisperered a few words-in his ear that 
partly explained matters, and then Marjorie’s. 
}examination ‘began, she being permitted to 
tell what she had to say almost without inter- 


' She commenced by saying that‘there had 
€ as between ‘herself 
and the accused, and that) he had more than: 
once .come -down'.to Wyndhamstowe to see- 
her. Then she went:on'to tell:of the letter 
she had received, which she believed had been. 
‘@ictated to him-by Mrs: Fanning, and declared 
“her conviction that he had been the victim of 
a plot. 
Here the counsel for the prosecution inter- 
posed; saying that what she believed was not. 


} evidence, bat everyone felt that the heroic girl 


had done much in her lover's favour, for she 
had given the 'teasori’ for those visits Sf his to. 
‘Wyndhamstowe;-which he had declined to-ex- 
plain, and on which the opposite side had laid. 
such stress. — 

*Marjorie’s wat the last evidence given that 

t before ‘the. adjournment ofthe Court 

the sere Saye Spun ans ane with a. 
“heavy heart, ig* ; in spi every- 
‘thing, Roy be condemned. 

Prejtidiced as «she was in his favour, ‘she 
was ~ bound to weeny Ae = cage 
for* the’ prosecution was itely stronger 
than that for the defence. 

Nothing could’ have been more insolent than: 
Geoffrey's ese that: a oy Me Incensed to. 
a degree beyond escription farjorie’s un- 
expected appearance ih’the witness- box, hetried 
to revenge himself by assuming the airs of a 
master in the house~where he had hitherto: 
been—ostensibly, atleast—a guest. He ordered 
the butler toi. bringupisome ‘different wine at 
dinner, and when the old servant looked at 
Lhis master: for directions, burst. into violent 


invectives. ry 
“Curse you!” “he exblaimed, although 
Marjorie was at.the table, and inher presence: 


“he had hitherto’ bridied“ his passion. “Why 
don’t you'do as I'bid' you? Ian master here, 
not that old oe Satine ke ir lee of m 

r @ for 80. o3 Plt jet you 
+s ik-ton. ‘Fetch me the ‘Tokay, I tell 

-youy and be' quick abont it!” 

But the Squire,“ who-would have borne s 
good deal on his~own account, could not 
: brook this insult to hia: daughter. 

“« Sir,’ he said, rising, and‘speaking with a 

dignity he could at times well assume, ‘‘Do 


you forget there is a lady in*the room, and 
t that your language is abominable ?” 
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**Ha—ha'!” langhed Geoffrey; who, it may 
be observed had-atready-been drinking hard, 
‘‘a lady who tellsithe»public how: sherkept 
assignations “with »her -lover+-her--pauper 
lover+who threw her over for the sake of the 
woman-he Brought to live: within a mile or so 
of her gates! Great respect is due tovher, I 
am sure. Fraser-has set the example of:show- 
ing it.” 

The Squire, beyond himself with-rage; lifted 
his arm and »would “have strack:the insolent 
coward had not’ Marjorie herself/interposed. 

a i!*she exclaimed, -hastily. “* Take 
no’ no +f ‘him } he ‘is ‘intoxicated, end, 
besides that,:is too low to-be- worth y’of your 
con’ reven.”’ 

a “that!” laughed «Geoffrey, ‘who, 
however, had“adroitly moved his-position,-so 
as‘tobe-eut of reach of-the old-man’'s arm. 
“*T was too low to be aceepted as your “future 
husband,’ I‘sapposé? "’ 

The Squire turned: apon him with flashing 

eyes. 

‘“} tell :you that if I \had’known what, you 
were’ I-would ‘have- cut: my: tongue out rather 
than have given my consent*to your marry- 
ing her.” 

“Then I-suppose you mean you would 
rather. have given up Wyndham Abbey «and 
all itslands? ” 

“ Yes—a “thonsand ‘times rather. I defy 
you, Geoffrey Wyndham. I tell you to do 
a worst, and Iwill fight-you' to the bitter 
en ” 

Geoffrey was -partially sobered “by this 
sudden*arid ~unlooked:for “boldness -on’ “the 
‘part’of the’ Squire, whom he*had* hitherto 
mouided*as wax<in‘ his: hands ; but. the fact 
was,’ the “Squire had -only’ jast -awoke ‘to. a 
knowledge of the real nature of the.man-he 
had’ to-dealswith. 

Up to the: ¢ . Géoffrey “had been *con- 
stantly’ on ‘his~ guard, and had kept’ up his 
assumed character. with great skill. “The 
~events of the day,*however, ‘added-to the 
quantity of brandy he had drunk, had brought 
out all his worst qualities, and made him, in 
his passion, totally. reckless of. consequences, 

‘“You.are very brave,’ he.sneered, turning 
‘from the’ Sqnire’to his daughter, ** but fight 
as youmay «you will:not conquer-me;and in 
& month’ from. now you will. both- be. penniless 
—dependent-on-my-charity.”’ 

4*7Phat-remains:to be-proved,” said a. quiet 
oice.at,thedoorway,and.all three looking uP 

in, astonishment:at the interruption, behel 
the sphinx-like features of Wise. *t Exousesmy 
disturbing you thus, “Squire, .but my business 
‘issamportant. It -shallwait): however,-until 
youzhave finished dinner ifyou like.’’ 

‘(We have: finished already,’ said: Mar- 
jorie, quickly, .and : then : the. detective turned 
round and the door wide. 

‘46Please walk inpladies and gentlemen,’’ he 
said. witha bow,.and there entered ‘three 
speoples«twoxmen wand a) woman—all »gun- 
‘burnt; rough looking individuals, dressed in 
-in-a.somewhatbigarre fashion, but: perfeetly 
. at: their gase;-even under «circumstances ‘that 

"Gheaghtof Une made Geot 

' e : m rey ‘stagger 
back, and-his face-grew-ashen grey. i 

*Whatidoes thie mean?” he muttered,.and 

>the answer was-given by: Lord-St. Groix,:who 


vwad? theilast to come: in; and-who -carefally 


closed: the: door ‘after-him. 
‘*Ta.means) Mr. James Stone, that youshave 
wometo the.end»of: your -tesher—it «means 
that your villainy has.found.you out,andthat 
‘itis in afair way tohaveitsjust reward.” 
+S A ye;\aye, Jim |’? observed one: of the-new- 


-eomers;' ’ & sage nod, * you-always was 
clever: but you've ‘too'cleyer by- half this 
time!’ 


Andsthen*§t. Croix: to explain 


matters. /It-seoms he:and his companions had 
only landed that very day, and-instead of tele- 
graphing had: come-straight down to!Wynd- 
-hamstowe,-not: knowing until they were in the 
train, and had bought a paper, that the- trial 


‘was proceeding. 
He did not enter into details of the diffieulty 


he had: experienced*in ‘Melbourne in tracing 
,outthe writer'of the/letter thst-had come for 
‘Mrs. Fanning-<dfter her death, but contented 
+himeelf with saying he had eventually found 
cher, «and prevailedapon her to come over to 
‘England :in the‘interests of justice (and with 
ithe“promise*of a‘large reward!) in ‘order to 
give evidence. 

:On+showing sher ‘the likeness of the dead 
“woman this person. (whore name was Mara- 
quita Castro) immediately identified it.as a 

of «the ‘friend to: whom: she had 
vwritten in’ England, and:added that this friend 
thad gone.to Lendon to look for her husband— 
or-at least the man who passed.2s her husband 
—James Stone, ‘On being further questioned, 
she added that Stone had deserted his-so-called 
twife-some time-ago,: but that she was 2 womau 
of . strong) will -and .undaunied: courage, that 
she wasypassionateélyin love with Stone, and 
«deolared:shewonuld-never rest until .she:had 
‘found:him. (She took }her amaidenvname of 
-Ranning,and<«Madame Gastro was in a ‘posi- 
tion to prove that her mother had -aectually 
been the: person‘whorgave the pistol to Roy’s 
father, as she, being an old :friexd -of ‘the 
. Fannings; vhad.:often: heard her: mention the 
circumstance. 

She also:gave:St:. Croix valuable hints as 
to how he ceuld-find: Stone’s former-friends 
-and:companions, and guided. by this..he had 
suececded in discovering two of them, who 
professed: theircentire, willingness ‘to give all 
the information ‘in’ their power, and «the 
aoystery he had .amravelled by their aid was, 
indeed, a strange one. 


@ young man called Jeff Wyndham, who some- 
‘times boasted that;he-was hcir to large estates 
in England,.:-but. who was himself a: fugitive 
from justice, having shot a companion during 





old summer-house at the back of the Abbey, 
and, as it happens, you were seen entering that 
summer-house one day last week, and when 
you came out it was noticed that you locked 
the door. ‘This small piece of intelligence 
came to my knowledge, and I caused the 
summer-house to be searched, with the result 
of finding the case.” 

‘* Who saw me there?” asked Stcne—as we 
will now-call -him—savagely. 

“The -young man who wassupposed to be 
under-help ‘tothe: gardener, ‘but who: was, in 
reality, a detective under my orders,’’ res- 
ponded Wise, with a-grin. “I canassure you 
thathe has .kept avery sharp look-out on 
your movements, Mr. Stone, and not one of 
them has: been suffered to escape him!” 

* Curse him—and you too!”’ 

“ Thank :you,’’—with a low bow— we are 
» both: very-much obliged for your good wishes. 
I think when the jury is told that you were 
the husband of Mrs. Fanning (whether your 
marriage: was legal or not I cannot: tell), that 
she followed you here, and that it was in order 
to be near 7ou that she took the Lodge, they 
will not be quite so ready tocondemn’Mr. Roy 
Fraser.  Under«the ‘circumstances, I «shall 
arrest you on suspicion of having murdered 
Isabel Stone, alias Hlizabeth Fanning !”’ 

**T did -not do it !’’ he cried, hoarsely, and 
glaring round like a hunted animal: brought 
to.bay. ‘‘I-never left' Wyndham Abbey on 
the night of: the murder.” 

“We can prove otherwise, for you were 
seen to leave it. by the butler .at twelve 


| 
-Iteppeared thatvamongst the gang of bush- o’clock, and you returned about an hour 
rangers, of whom Stone :was chief, there.was | Jater.’’ 


“Tt ig false! Ifthe butler saw.me, why 
did he not say so before?” 

‘* Because he had no‘idea that your goings 
out and comings in-had any-bearing what-, 





«some, dranken quarrel, ~No one :took much 
:neticesof sbiswasgertions, and when .he died 
through #svound: given him | by. a stranger 
whom: he: chad: attacked and. robbed, James 
Stone took possessioncof, all his: papers .and 


ithe rest.of:the gang, asvhe and: the-deceased 


like:each other in ap 
been this resemblance that had made them 
saequainted with each ‘other: in the ‘first in- 
stance. 


and the others scatte hemselvesin different 
eparts.of) the country; while it was-understood | 


{stato their former leader, Stone, had. gone to 


England. 

»Allthis 8t. Croix told,;:while the Squire and 
his daughter »listened..intently, and the man 
»who-had wrought-so:much: misery stood silent, 
i with bent. head.and folded arms. 

And. now,”* said the: Viscoant,«turning to 
the two men he had brought over, ‘‘ are-you 
| ready to. swear! that’ this-man who calls him- 
self: Geoffrey W m is your. former com- 
panion, James Stone?” 

‘Rheyboth answered.in the affirmative, 
— Spanish woman added emphati- 
cally,— 

* Lalsovcan swear to his identity, and I will | 
swear, ¢00,:that I have often scen the:sheath 
of sthe dagger ‘that. you «showed. me ‘in his! 
possession !”’ 

‘Thevidetected: villain ‘made no ‘effort to con- 
:tuadict «these “three+-perhaps he felt the evi- 
dence was4oostreng against him. 

‘* All right |’ hegaid, nonchalantly. ‘I’ve 
played a bold-gamoe;and it has failed. I throw 
up the cards. You ”—turning to the Squire— 
»* ean keep-your lands, and:you "’—to Marjorie 
—can be true to your lover. I: wish yow 
joy, both of you!” 

» He -wasy walking) towards the door when 
Wise stepped before him and stopped:him. 

‘* Wait.a moment;\Mr. iStone. ‘There is 
another little matter:to+be considered before 
syou g2. ‘Do-you remember. that: writing-case 
swhich»was:produeced:in Court today? Well, 














ever, upon the murder,and it did,not strike 
him to mention.the incident until I questioned 
| him.” 

| There was a minute's pause, during which 
: Stone seemed to. be deliberating within him- 


‘effects. This was allowed to ba quite just by | air 


“TI suppose,” he said, presently, ‘that 


had been great friends, and werevery much ' those facts would: have been brought forward 
pearance—~indeed, it had | at the trial. to-morrow ?” 


‘They would,” returned . Wise, with com- 
posure, *‘ only: they: would not have made such 


Soon after the death: of ‘Jeff Wyndham ” an effect on.the jury as they will. now that we 
«some merbers eras. Fw were apprekended, | 
t 


ean, prove your iformer- connection with the 
murdered woman. ° You see.there is‘no donbt 
about the writing-case, and Mr, Fraser. could 
not possibly=have put it into the summer- 
house; could he?”’ 


(To be. continued, ) 








A Lapres’ Louncnzon Party,—As a general 
thing, small round tables are used, at which 
four may sit and converse ‘socially.’ Soup, 
cold meats, chicken croqnettes, salad, ice- 
cream, oake .and coffee,» generally constitute 
the bill of fare, although:this men may. be 
varied indefinitely. “The covering of the little 
tables‘ is largely a matter of taste; but one 
may’ be ‘sure of always: being quite in the 
fashion: when:she covers-her tables with hand- 
some white linen, and ‘uses, instead of silks, 
satins and plushes, for adornment, flowers 
‘and bright silver, cloudless glass, and tasteful 
dishes. Large napkins are almost a necessity, 
for at aladies’ luncheon the dresses are likely 
to be rich ; although it is considered to be in 
perfectly good form to use medium-sized nap- 
kins: which come in sets with so-called ‘lunch- 
eon cloths. ‘For a truly successful Inncheon 
party soenesiiing still more is needed; and 
that is: the careful thought of the hostess to 
set her guests so that those who are agreeable 
to-each other may be placed together. This 
is.an old suggestion, but one which is rendered 
necessary by the thoughtlessness of many 





that was‘found pushed'up the chimney of: the! 


party givers, 








hen, 
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THE,;WAY OF THE WORLD. 


—0:— 


‘My waltz, I think, Miss Neville?” 

Kate Neville turned at the sound'of Roy 
Palmer's soft voice, and without a word laid 
her hand on his arm ; a minute later they had 
joined the dancers. 

As they moved in perfect step to the throb- 
bing music that filled the air, Kate could feel 
Roy's heart beating heavily, and the clasp of 
his hand grew close and tender. 

In complete silence they finished their 
dance; but as they paused near a window, 
Roy bent down to his companion. 

‘My darling, I cannot let you leave my 
arms!” he whispered, passionately. 

A wild thrill ran through the girl; the 
crimson blood swept over her cheek, but she 
bravely lifted her eyes to his, with all her 
heart in them. 

There was a flash of light in his dark eyes, 
while his heart exultingly said : 

* Wont” 

He drew a deep breath ; he dared not speak, 
pe stood with close-set teeth, mastering him. 


The silence was broken by the appearance 
of a gentleman, who claimed Kate for the 
next waltz. 

Roy watched her as she moved away, his 
love plainly shining in his eyes, entirely un- 
conscious that other flashing, angry eyes were 
watching him. 

Just outside the window sat a girl with 
clenched hands and set teeth, and a heart sick 
with anger. She had heard that passionate 
whisper, and the knowledge that the man she 
worshipped had given his love to another 
roused in her the wildest fury. 

“Marry her! I would like to see you!” 
she muttered, between her teeth. ‘If Iam 
not to be your wife neither shall she. Ah, 
I will wring your heart this night—aye, now.” 

“Mr, Palmer!" she called. 

At the sound of his name Roy turnsd, and 
saw the young lady who had drawn aside the 
curtain. 

““Why, Miss Merrill, how can you resist 
that music?’’ he said, as he stepped through 
the low window. 

‘Tam so tired,” she returned. ‘ And it is 
so deliciously cool here that I stayed to rest ” 

She was mistress of all the arts and wiles 
of a finished woman of the world, and she 
used all her skill to keep him by her side. 

Bright and witty, her comments upon things 
and people amused Roy, in spite of himself. 

“Ah! there goes Kate Neville!” she ex- 
claimed, as Kate appeared in sight. ‘‘ How 
beautiful she looks to-night! By-the-way, 
what has become of Mr. Stanley, who was so 
attentive to her the winter before last? Do 
you remember him?” 

Roy bit his lip ; but forcing down his annoy- 
ance he answered,— 

he I know Stanley well, but I never heard 
that.” 

‘Did you spend the winter in Brighton two 
years ago?” asked Cora. 

‘* T was abroad all that winter,” said Roy. 

‘Well, I spent two months there. I met 
Miss Neville everywhere, and Mr. Stanley 
was her shadow, much to my surprise, for I 
had always credited him with more sense.” 

** What do you mean?” asked Roy. 

‘*Why I was puzzled to know what attrac- 
tion such a girl could have for a man so re- 
fined as Mr. Stanley. She made no secret of 
her fondness for cigarettes, and I myself have 
seen her drink more champagne than many 
men would venture to take at one time, and 
= Mr. Stanley seemed determined to win 

er.’’ 
‘** And did he succeed ?’ asked Roy. 

Large drops of perspiration stood thickly 
on his forehead, and his hands were clenched. 

“I suppose he would, if he had not dropped 
her so suddenly. No one ever seemed to know 
what the trouble was, but there was no doubt 





that one of her mad escapades had thoroughly 
disenchanted him. He left the place very sud- 
denly, and Miss Neville was followed every- 
where by another suitor. However, I think it 
was a lesson to her, for she has been more 
circumspect this winter. Ah! here comes my 
partner, and I expect you are delighted, for 
I fear I have bored you nearly to extinction!” 

ry with he gy little — — 
swept away, fully conscious of the anguish she 
left behind her. + 

Poor Roy! he fell straight into the trap. 
He never for a moment believed the girl would 
maliciously deceive him; and yet it seemed 
impossible that Kate, whom he had believed 
to be almost perfect, was deceitful, bold and 


coarse, 
As he entered the room he came face to face 
with Mrs. Latimer, an old friend of his. 
“Oh, Roy, you are just the one I want! 
You must go on this yachting trip. I do not 
intend to take a refusal. I am so disappointed 
that Mr. Stanley cannot join us, as he ex- 


Here was an opening for him to escape 
meeting Kate. 

Iastantly he accepted the invitation; then 
said, som3what abruptly,— 

“Mr. Stanley was at one time, I believe, a 
great admirer of Miss Neville.” 

Mrs. Latimer appeared greatly embarrassed. 

“That was an unfortunate affair, which I 
hoped was forgotten,’’ she answered, and then 
passed on to another topic. 

Neither Kate nor Cora saw Roy again that 
evening. 

He went home, and spent the most miser- 
able night of his life. 

As the minutes passed, and Roy did not ap- 
pear to claim the remaining dances she had 
promised him, Kate’s heart grew heavier and 
heavier. 

With a supreme effort she concealed her un- 
happiness; with witty repartee and merry 
laughter, she had an aching heart. 

But in the privacy of her own room she 
gave way to her grief. 

‘*Oh, why did 1 let him look into my eyes 
and read my secret?” she cried, in an agony 
of shame, 

And the poor girl barst into a passion of 
tears. 

A few days later she heard that Roy had 
sailed for the Mediterranean. 

As the weeks glided away, if Kate's lovely 
face grew thinner and paler, no one suspected 
the cause, 

The season was drawing to a close, and she 
rejoiced at the prospect of leaving a place where 
she had suffered se much. 

With a heavy heart she dressed for the last 
reception she expected to attend. 

The rooms were crowded when she entered, 
and in the moving mass of humanity she failed 
to see Roy Palmer, whose eyes never left her 
fuce. 

Poor Roy! He had trained his heart for 
weeks, and it rose in rebellion the moment he 
saw the girl. 

He started like one shot as he noticed a 
young man push his way to Kate’s side, 

It was Stanley ! 

He bowed over Kate's hand with great em- 
pressement, and she welcomed him warmly. 

With compressed lips Roy turned away, sick 
at heart. 

Later in the evening he met Stanley in the 
dressing-room. In some way Kate's name 
was introduced, and Stanley spoke of her in 
terms of great admiration. 

‘* She is an old acquaintance, is she not?” 
Roy asked. 

‘* No; quite the contrary. I have only known 
her a few weeks.” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me you were not ac- 
quainted with Miss Neville two winters ago?” 
demanded Roy. 

A crimson flush spread from Stanley's collar 
to the roots of his hair. 

‘‘I expect you refer to a distant relative of 
this Miss Neville, who was here two winters 
ago, and whois a very different kind of a girl.” 








————————E 
And with a hasty.‘ good-night!’’ Stanley 
disappeared, without noticing how his infor- 
mation had affected Roy. 
The floor and ceiling seemed to meet before 
the eyes of that young man, and the things in 
the room chased each other in the wildest 


way. 

Givin himself a shake to restore his 
scattered senses, he turned and went swiftly 
downstairs. 

In a few minutes he was beside Kate. 

‘* Miss Neville, this is our waltz?” 

With a little eae, Kate turned at the souad 
of the voice that four long weeks before had 
addressed her in almost the same words. 

The suddenness of the attack was too much 
for her; unresisting, she allowed him to lead 
her to a small reception-room, 

He closed the door, and then all the man’s 
control forsook him. 

‘Oh, Kate, can you ever forgiveme? Can 
I ever make you love me? Believe me, I 
have been mad! ”’ 

And he certainly gave her good cause to 
think he was still in that unhappy condition. 

Soopine her hands locked in his, he poured 
forth his story—incoherently, perhaps, but it 
left no doubt in Kate's mind of his love for 


her. 

Carefally she kept her face averted. 

‘* Ah, my darling! is there nothing I can do 
to win your forgiveness ? ” 

“No,” she answered, in a low tone. ‘' You 
forget I am a woman——” 

** Kate, do not break my heart!” he inter- 
rupted, catching his breath desperately. 

* And toa woman who loves,’—she went 
on—‘'there is nothing to forgive,’ she 
finished, in a whisper, hiding her face on his 
breast. 

Straining her to his heart, he laid his lips 
to hers, softly and tenderly, and in that 
moment was vouchsafed to them a foretaste 
of heaven ! 

Cora died an old maid. L. L. 








Ir may seem paradoxical, bat it is true, 
that that home is wanting in something essen- 
tial to its perfection out of which no beloved 
member has gone to return no more—which 
has no sad and tender memories of the dead. 


Ossotets Fasaions.—While undergoiog the 
ceremony of introduction, one yet occasionally 
sees a gentleman who considers it only due to 
a lady that he should give her his bare hand. 
A young lady told us that she incurred the 
displeasure of a provincial acquaintance, be- 
cause she merely bowed, instead of shaking 
hands, with a group of girls with some of 
whom she had but a slight acquaintance, when 
entering a parlour at a country afternoon tea. 
They called it “ putting on airs,’”’ when, in 
fact, it was their own ignorance of the social 
necessities of the occasion that was at fault. 
Bat the provincial young ladies evidently 
believed in hand-shaking as part of the code 
of manners. Yet at this same gathering, a 
friend said the young people did not seem to 
see any impoliteness in whispering or giggling 
in the room, or rudely staring at any dress that 
differed from their own style. Whatavery try- 
ing ordeal, too, is theloud-voiced greeting, where 
your hand is held and inquiry made after your 
welfare and that of your family, so as to be 
heard all over the room. An error often made 
in social greetings is that of introducing a 
lady toa gentleman, which is the reverse of 
correct. When the sex is the same, introduce 
the one you consider inferior in point of social 
position or by reason of youth, to the superior 
or older. introduced it is etiquette to 
bow, but notito shake hands, and it is optional 
with a lady to recognise the gentleman at the 
next meeting. It.is not very difficult to tell a 
flirt if one sees her shake hands, for the method 
of that character is to linger over every hand, a3 
if that particular hand came nearest her affec- 
tions. Sn fect thoes taannats to be learned of 





— nature in the method of social gather- 
ig3. 
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“FOSSIL LILIES.” 
—0:— 


To-pay, amid the wild hill-ways, 

We tracked the blue, illusive haze, 
That caught the sunset’s lurid blaze, 
And flamed with glorious amethyst, 
Where Piney Top, in hood of mist, 
The pale, impalpable sther kissed. 


Along the sinuous, sandy bed 

Of sweet Vermilion’s silvery thread 

We went, _ slow, nary vee tread, 
ing, with eager zest, for you, 

on stone-lily cups, that grew 

When yon star-fretted vault was new. 


Just where the woody bluffs uplift, 
The busy, babbling waters sift 

And churn the rich alluvial drift ; 
And here, across her rocky rills, 
The heedless river trips and spills, 
The hoarded treasure of the hills, 


Dear me! what spoils from underground 

We culled; what fossils, square and round! 

What shards and shreds, with names pro- 
found ! 

And, last of all, and quite alone, 

By ons of the past o’er blown, 

These strangely-fashioned cups of stone. 


The old, old flowers! we looked at them; 
Each grotesque, curved and jointed stem, 
With cup and calyx and diadem ; 

And thought, yon hills had scarce begun 
To heave their dim peaks to the sun, 
When these frail, empty husks were spun. 


What wondrous histories—could they tell— 
What mighty mysteries may dwell, 

U » in each small fluted bell ! 

The world is old, the world is wide; 

What countless races side by side 

With these have lived, and loved, and died ! 


Weird waifs of time! How vast the thought, 
That your exquisite was wrought 
Ere first our flying planet caught 
The vague and watery splendours shorn 
From the slow brightening primal morn, 
Or Life or Love or Death were born ! 
pF nd or a co —_ we know ? 

"8 pi that ordained you so— 
Was still God's purpose long da ; 
And all the rolling #ons prove 
His mighty plans, howe'er they move, 
Yet run in one eternal groove, 
Whose changeless aim and end is Love! 

E. A. B. 


-—- 
Ss 








OH! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XLIX., 
SORROW AND JOY. 

‘* Tuerr’s somebody driving up to the door,” 
said Violet, as she sat at the head of the table, 
— a ae ~~ a with Lady Staple- 

nm on his right, and Cyril Landon o ite, 
on his left. oe 

During her long yeara of waiting for one 
who never came, she had got into the 
habit of listening for, every sound, and the 
habit clung to her still. 

‘‘ Who can it be?” said Bertie, putting on 
& bored expression at once. 

‘* Lady Jane Armitage is in the drawing- 
room, and would be glad to speak to Mrs. Sar- 
toris on pressing business,’’ announced Web- 
ster. 

_ “Lady Jane!” They looked at each other 
in amazement. Something terrible must have 
happened. : 

** Why, she was to be married to-morrow!” 
exclaimed Bertie. ‘I'll just open the door 
for you, to show I’m close at hand lest she 
should be up to mischief.’’ 

As he spoke he went on in front, and held 





the door open for Violet to through, 
merely bowing to Lady Jane from the dis- 
tance, and closing it behind his sister. 

Violet walked forward with a courteous 
smile and an outstretched hand. 

“Has anything happened? Can I help you 
in any way?” 

“You are the only person who can,” and 
Lady Jane rose up before her, looking tall, 
and gaunt, and white in the light of the many 
candles. ‘My brother is ill—we don’t know 

et how it will turn out, and I ask you to save 
im 1” 

Violet stepped back—evidently the name of 
Ralph Armitage was enough to chill her eager 
sympathy. 

“Don’t refuse!” said Lady Jane, clasping 
her hands. ‘“‘ Oh! I know I’m the last woman 
on earth to ask a favour of you. I'veused you 
shamefully—but you took him from me in the 
first instance, and I never forgot that. I was 
mad with jealousy, and when I began I never 
meant to go so far!"’ 

‘I don’t understand you. Are you talking 
of your brother? ” 

“ No—I was confessing my sins. Oh! for- 

iveme! You took Jack from me years ago— 
eave me mybrother. He is the only one of 
my family I have to cling to!” 

‘‘ Pray keep him, Lady Jane,” said Violet, 
coldly. ‘Did you come down here to ask me 
to break off my engagement? You might 
oo spared yourself the trouble—it is already 

one.” ‘6 

“T knew youhated him. Well, hate himif 
you like; he has only loved you too well for 
his own peace of mind. But all I entreat of 
you is not to hunt him down. He shan’t 
come near you. You shall never see his face, 
but have pity on him!” 

‘*Do you know what he has done?”’ said 
Violet, in a low voice. ‘‘Can there be any 
pity in my heart for the man who made me a 
widow ?’ 

‘“‘ But he did not do it,” stepping forward, 
excitedly. ‘It was an accident. I am his 
sister ; don’t I know him better than anyone 
else? Oh, Violet!’ taking her hand, and 
holding it tight, whilst the tears streamed 
down her cheeks, ‘‘1 know you are so 
and kind, and tender—think of my poor 
Ralph. He nearly bled to death before my eyes 
this afternoon through a fearful cat. The 
doctor says the only chance for his life is per- 
fect quiet; and he can’t rest a moment under 
this awful suspicion. At the worst, he only 
saw your husband die. Is a man to be tor- 
t to death or madness for want of presence 
of mind?” 

*T don’t understand,” said Violet, again 
putting her hand to her head, and shivering. 

“Do you mean when they met in the 
storm ?” 

“No, no! That was Mr. St. John.” 

‘Ab! you don’t know that Mr. St. John 
was Jack? They kept you in the dark like 
me. Oh! if they had only told me! ” all the 

t-up bitterness of her heart breaking forth 

in a sound like a wail, ‘‘ he might have been 

here — and I the happiest woman on 
” 


Lady Jane stood perfectly still, as if she 
were petrified. One thought seemed to jostle 
another in the confusion of her brain. ‘ Mr. 
St, John—Jack Sartoris?"’ she repeated, 
slowly, and as she said the words it all flashed 
across her. §he remembered her own meet- 
ing with in the wood, his extraordinary 
manner when questioned about the hat, and a 
thousand trifles which: suddenly attained to 
ominous — and led but to one terri- 
ble conclusion. 

It had puzzled her so as to where and when 
her brother had come across Mr. Sartoris 
until to-day, when she had suddenly imagined 
that it was on the banks of the French lake. 
Now it was but too clear. Phe growing sense 
of rivalry whilst the two men were together 
under the same roof, the maddening jealousy 
which gathered strength as one day succeeded 
another, and then the unwatched meeting in 
the middle of the night, when no one was by ! 





It was murder done that night in the Cran- 
nock Woods which had sent her brother back 
to her a changed man! And as she thought 
of his ashen face and furtive glance, and look 
of haunting misery, she hid her own face in 
her hands, and bent her head, utterly crushed 
by shame and misery. Oh! she had sinned, 
she knew, but this punishment was more than 
she could bear ! 

** Sit down,” said Violet, gently, as she led 
her to a sofa, on which the poor girl sank, 
helplessly shaking from head to foot. ‘Iam 
so sorry for you. Heaven knows I have no 
wish for revenge. Tell your brother,” her li 
quivered with a tremble of disgust, “if he 
will leave England, and never let me see or 
hear of him again, he may go free. Hissin 
shall be his only punishment; I think it will 
be enough for him. I will ask Bertie and 
Cyril to spare him for my sake.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks!” catching hold of 
her hand, and kissing it rapturously. ‘‘ I knew 
you had aa good heart. You were my only 
hope—men are so hard. May Heaven bless 
you always, and give you all the happiness 
you deserve!” 

There was a noise outside, a sound of hurry- 
ing footsteps and eager voices, but neither 
noticed it. 

‘*My only happiness would be an early 
death,” said Violet, sadly. ‘I pray for it 
night and day. Though we were parted op 
earth, Heaven in its mercy might unite us!” 

“Don’t talk of death!’ said Lady Jane, 
with a shudder and a pang of unavailing 
regret. What wouldn’t she have given at 
that moment to give back the letter she had 
stolen—to undo all the evil she had wrought ! 

But the past was gone from hsr—once so 
rich in opportunities. There remained only 
the bare, empty future, with no possibility of 
making amends. And then as she said the 
word, she remembered that death might be 
hovering over her own home, and that fearfal 
thought made her start to her feet. 

‘1 mustn’t stay another moment!” She 
took Violet's hand, and held it tight, looking 
down into her lovely troubled face with plead- 
ing eyes. A longing for forgiveness came 
over her—a longing that she could not with- 
stand. 

Her voice was hoarse and scarcely above a 
whisper as she said, hurriedly,— 

‘‘ Say that you forgive me. I shall have no 
peace until you do. I’m to be married to- 
morrow, and I want to start afresh. Oh, 
Violet, I’ve been so wicked! I see it all now; 
I stood between your husband and you. I 
egged him on in his furious jealousy against 
Cyril Landon, and when he wrote to you, ask- 
ing you to take him back I stole the letter, and 
burnt it,” her head drooping, her lashes rest- 
ing in over-powering shame on her burning 
cheeks. 

Violet stepped back, every scrap of colour 
vanishing from her cheeks, her eyes dilated in 
horror, her hands clasped tight on her heaving 
chest. 

‘You did this?” she panted. ‘It would 
have been kinder tokillme. ‘Oh; go—go— 
I can’t bear the sight of you!” 

‘* Forgive me,’”’ said Lady Jane, entreat- 

ingly. 
“TI can't,” holding out her hands as if to 
keep her off, and shaddering as if at some 
loathsome object. ‘‘ Go back to your home— 
you are the worthy sister of a murderer! Some 
day, perhaps, I will pray to Heaven to give 
me grace to forgive you—but not now. Oh! 
my husband—my husband—he loved me after 
all!’’ and with a bitter cry of mortal anguish, 
she raised her clasped hands to Heaven, and 
sobbed one deep, tearless sob of agony. 

The door opened; there was a step across 
the floor, a cry from Lady Jane—who stag- 
gered back against the grand piano to keep 
herself from falling—but only another sobcame 
from Violet's lips until a pair of strong arms 
was thrown round her, and she was drawn in 
passionate ecstasy to a man’s breast. 

‘‘ Violet, I've come back! '’ said the voice, 
which she thought was silenced for ever in the 
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= a 
grave... ‘‘ Darling; I’d have come years ago if awe and fear which were creeping over her. 


I had.dreamt that you wanted me.’’ 

‘“Jaokd"’ ino a wondering aoe : - she 
looked uprinto his Sonienee face, which was: 
now brenzed» by exposure toowind and: sun ; 
‘+ it must be: your ghost come to feteh me '’— 
shakingalbover. ‘ You knew I couldn’twant 
todive when you were dead,’ 

‘I'm not much likea ghost. Look at:me,” 
be cried, joyously; ‘‘ don’t'I look-like solid 
flesh. and:bons?. Does a ghost everkisslike 
this:%’’ as hestooped his head,:and his lips met 
hers in.a kiss ;which seemed to express a whole 
lifetime of pent-up love.: But therush~of joy 
wed too:much for her. 
breast; her eyes closed; her. brain wasin a 
whirl, her heart: throbbing so-as almost to 
suffocate her: Couldit betrue? 

Gently: he led her to a sofa, muttering-to 
himself,— 

*‘ ver been’ too precipitate, but I felt I 
couldn’t wait.” No,- he: had had: enough 
of \waitine—waiting and-»hoping, despairing 
and! longing; buat all that was:.over~ now: 
There he could sit for ever; with her-smail 
brown head resting so trustfally on his-shoul- 
ders» How he had thought of it, and dreamed 
that it was there night: aftér: night;: and‘ al- 
ways woke to find himself alone! And he might 
nave been alone till the last-day of his life if 
it had not been for that young Belfeather; who 
found him out at Munich, and gave*him to 
understand that nothing but his own. inordi- 
uate folly:kept him and his wife apart, 

He:owed that young fellow something; and 
when the opportunity) cameshe would repay 
him’ as’ welhas:he coulds Just as she thonght 


it the: sound: of wheels grating-on the gravel’ | 


roused him to a sense of what wae passing: 

It was the fly which hadbrought Lady Jane 
driving her-back to the station, Unnoticed 
she shad slipped»out~of ‘the room, her heart 
overflowing: with unnutterable: thankfulness, 
Who could telb the:intense-retief of. knowing 
that the most terrible of sins was lifted off her 
brother's shoulders; and: thatsher own sins 
were lightened » because: their» consequences 
were no longer irreparable ? 

No one saw her ‘gov She stepped into the fly 
and signed to’ the driver to go:on: 


‘* Oh, thank Heaven!” she cried aloud, out» 


of the fulness of her ‘heart, as the:tears rained 
down her cheeks.. Her love'for Jack Sarteris 
was dead; it had«diedin the horror with 
which his name:had been shrouded; but, none 
the less, her heart raised @ pean of joy, for the 
news: which she was carrying home would be 
like.tidings of salvation to Ralph's: tortured 
brain. 

When she reached the station she forgot to 
feel. shy and embarrassed, because she was 
travelling alone in the middle of the night. 

Last time she was at Leighton station -at:a 
late—or rather very early hour. How it all 
came back to‘her! Violet’s mad:-rush on the 
platform, because-she had found her husband's 
envelope—her failb—and-was it she herseif, or 
a fiend in her own shape, who almost pushed 
Jack Sartoris into: the train in .order to ‘pre- 
vent.a reconciliatiom between him and his .un- 
fortunate wife?’ How the horror of her sin 
overpowered her, but ‘she couldnot give: vent 
to her feelings! She must keep up a sem- 
blance of -composureso long asthe public eye 
was upon her, 

Her hansonrdid-nottake long~in «reaching 
Eaton-square, and thesmoment: she: knocked 
at her owm home, the door flew opemasif some- 
body had:been watching for her: The butler 
uttered an exclamation of | thankfulness, but 
she had-no-time to notice iti Im ieager) haste 
she: ran upstairs ‘and met:her mother on the 
first landing. 

She was: surprised whem the:Countess: fell 
upon her neck, sobbing: aloud, and she saw 
her father's agitated face bead her. 

‘*Oh, Jane! how you frightened me!” 

“ Frightened you? How? I only justran 
dowr te Leighton to aska question of Violet!” 

* But sotate;and all alone? I thonght: you 
-_ ~ ewey, and there would be'no wedding 
after all.” 


Her head sank ‘on-his:: 











** Poor dear mother?”’ with’unusnal-gentle-| 
ness, as she smoothed her. hair, and realised 
for the first time what an anxiety ehe-had been 


to that gentle heart. 

‘Most scandalous!- Never so shocked: in, 
my life," said-the Dark. “‘ High time yowhad 
a husband to keep you in order! "’ 

“You won't have»to»waitslong. And, now 
for Ralph,’’ 

‘* Yous won't: distatbs him) tomight??’ an- 
xiously. 

“TI woe distarb'‘him, buatI: promise vto: do 
him all the good in the world,” and witha 
happy little laugh:sheran-upstaixs, 


CHAPTER L. 
“ WEARY WITH SIN.” 


“Jane! Where’s'Jane?” said... -hoarses 
voice; as ~ Lady! Jane crept~sofély.:into., her. 
brother’s room. 

The nurse rose, and.came towards-hers she 
had a pleasant careworn face, ya-black dress; 
anda snew- white cap. 

‘ Well, what-do-you think/of your patient?” 
eagerly, though her heart .stood.still at the 
expression in the kind, grave eyes: 

‘* Mr, Avmitage.is very weak; bat the brain 
is quieter,and the fever.is lower." 

“Then he must: besbetter,” inva cheerful 
whisper. ‘Go into-thé nextroomand have-a- 
little’rest. I will stay with my brother mean- 


“ BatI don't want any! rest,my, lady, and 
you wont know-anything, about the: doctor's 
directions?’ 

‘“ Tell me-them qui }? 

The nurse obeyed. 2. direations seemed | 
to consist -principally of administering. some 
sort: of nourishment or,\support .every, ten’ 
minutes, the frequency of | the times. showing. 
how great the weakness must be to make.¢hat, 


necessary. 

Lady- Jane promised. to. xemember.'every- 
thing, and finally diamissed the nurse, 
threw her bonnet onito.a table, and sank down. 
on @ chair by the bedside-—for atthat-moment 
she suddenly remembered that.she-.wasi tined,. 
hungry, and faint.,; 

She had: been through. hours» of intenssst: 
wee and not-a scrap ot ‘food had passed: * 

her lips: since luncheon, for. five: o'clock tow 
had remained,untasted ;in the drawing-room 
in consequence of her brother's-accident.. 

‘‘ Aad how-are you,;dean?” plaeiag-hercool 
hand. om his hot foreheads, ‘‘ I wasso:sorry’ 
to be away from you, but I’ve brought you, 
good news.”’ 

Was» it fancy, or had his face:shrank per-, 
ceptibly since afew hours ages: It-was ashen 
white, with darkest circles round his -eyes: 
which looked unnaturaHy:largerand. brilliant, 
almost like living coaleimia dead face. ; 

He: moved + his head: impatiently; and his: 
lips —_— with a wi 

“ ’ Wa 


She's in such a hurry to! get'to;the wedding,| 
but there's a hearse stopping the way.' She; 
doesn’t see it—she'li\tumble.in the: grave— 
white shoes all in thermad—a dir; 
ding march: Am I. to.comer?”’ try 
to raiseshimself.: “ I've my grave clothes 
— — t oe alon; p»me; help me ee 
as isten. toi;me-your’ own 8 
cried Lady Jane, shaking /froripead to foot. 
‘‘ You've been under afeanfakidelasion.. Jacky 
Sartoris:is alived:”’ 
‘*Noyno,no!l He's 


ing vainly: 


‘beemdragging medown 
—down this long time!” chnadering, ee | | 
cateohing .hold’' ofthe, bed-clothés;;:‘: but I’m || 


not-ready yet. . Jane, don’t lets«me-got’’ look~ 
ing at her with wildeyesu: ‘‘ Can'ti-cheatithe 
devil?” im a low, hoarsewhisper, whilst:the 
perepiration steod out im large beads upom-his 
haggard forebead., ‘ He’s-waiting>to take-me 
to eternity, but can’t Igo the other way ?.” 
He had got beyond: albfear of:thespolice— 


eary 
nted-Jane,’ he eaidy in: a low, husky;j ' 
whisper, ‘‘ but she's deserted me like the rest.: 


“ Heaven in it#merey-willsaveyou)for youare 
innocent. You thought you had killed Jack, 
but it was alla mistake: I’ve seen him with 
my own eyes—indeed, indeed I have!” 

‘A mistake 1.’ andjsuddenly the dark eyes, 
were fixed upon. hers witha look.;that seemed» 
as if it would penetrate-the; -TOCBSCS » 
of her mind, to'see if Neath notice nanene 
“ How could itbe?” slomiaee: ‘Ib wase.the: 
night of the storm.’’ Lady a heart stood 
still as she listenédy and? sheoclisped her 
hands tightly» together,: ‘‘ Violet(sentiame to: 
save St. John; but‘ hated hime I founds his! 
horse by Crannookt bridge: : I foand» him lying 
in the busheseat the cof ttherbamka: It‘ 
flashed throngh*me that if: he:were’outof «the « 
way I should be all thenearer Violet. I 
gave myself no time to think: Ti him by: 
the shoulder—oh;’ Heaven! thé  Hé*gaye * 
me as he fell over the*brink; it'stamped‘me as“ 
@ murderer—it ‘told ‘me- he was Sartoris! 
Fetch me a clergyman, I want‘to ‘confeds'itbes 
fore Heaven. I can’tbearto diewith thissin on’ 
my shoulders. Ran, Janey ranil " clatching - 
her arm in feverish eagerness« 

“ Bat-hedid not-diet!’ she voice’: 
hoarse with agitation. ‘‘ Heaven knows-how 
he was saved, but. saved.he. wass.I).saw. him 
this evening.” 

“Jane, for Heaven's. sake, dont, lie, Tha 
trath—the truth. You saw his ghost,” his 
whole body quivering; his lips twitéhing mers 
yously. 

“Not his ghost): bot himself;? cryiagchys- 
terically,: utterly® exhausted by valk: shocked. 
gone throughy: 

‘‘ Dideyou-hearshim speak’? ’’': 

“ Yes, he told. Violet that. he would have 
come long” agoif he had ‘known she “wanted. 
him.” 

With a desp-drawn breath; ars id ‘back’on, 
his pillows, ‘ his: fa¢eooking pee ~ that 
she almost thonght he-was" mi € 3} and> then. 
with a sudden pang sho remembered the 
nurse's instructions... She.poured;out: 
@ spoonful of. the..mixtare,:,baé.. her, hand- 
trembled, so that-she-spitt mostrof,it onthe: 
sheets, and when whe got the small. 
to his lips. they ealenaenee eke sorrible. 
panic she stretehsddut end Fara 

the bell... violently. Aimee beforg. it 
ceased to - the nurse was: in.,the-.room. 
Without a word she.poured.out some: nner 
mixed with pre ag airy the spoon, to 
firmly-set. mouth, held«.it; patiently, tice, 
whilst passing her.arm the: helpless - 
head, so.as to» make» it .more easy, for..the;, 
patient to drink. 

Méanwhile, the Countess stolein, in a white 
wrapper, her sleepy eyes looking dazed with 
the sudden fright, and she was followed by 
the Earl in bis dréssing- gown: 

“What has happened—is he worse?” he 
asked, in a whisper.“ ‘’Stiall I send for the 
doctor?” 

The nurse bent her‘héad in assent. 

Lady Jane could only ‘hold“her mother’s 
hands:in: hers, and exert all her powers of»self- 
control to strangle her sobs. 

“You had: better go to:bedy poor:child;:: you: 
are’ticed,” said: -her:mothér; who shad inotoan 
idea that her son was in much dangers' How: 
willoyou ever be fit forthe ceremony 10/mor- 


row!?’? 

Lady: Jane:shiveredy , There: would-be sno: 
editing, she knew. Ralphs was » sr ca 
hearse: stopped: the » ene ahh The «rigid 71 vod 
moved—she stooped her-headantboang lt’ 


“ Has he:come 2” 

‘Who; dear?: Notdack:?” 

A slight frown contracted his forehead. 

i “No—Grey?’ 

| The Rev: Charles»Grey was theiwector of:a: 

neighbouring church. 

| Shedookedat Lady Oldthorper with a: ques- 
mother: shooltier™ 


tiowtin her’eyes;* but her 
head witha -look ofvsurprisey: ands bending i 





his one-enemy-wasdeath, ; 
“ Yes, dear!’’ scarcelyrableto speak’for the 





over the i said, softly 
| «Mig 


Grey shath be sent’ fore to-morrow, 
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dear ; but you must rest first, and have a good 
sleep.” 

‘‘Now,” he said, hoarsely, and LadyJanep; 
with sorrow in her heart, went to see thabhers 
brother’s wishes were carried out. 

He was saning away from her, shesknew; 
and she loved him well, in spiteof ‘all his 
faults—how' dearly she never knewetill this 4 
moment, when she saw the handeof: Death» 
stretched out to take him from here’ 

When the day dawned that wassto have: 
been her wedding morning, the wholedamily® 
—except the eldest son, whose ‘absenceewasi 
not even notised—were gathered round Rialphis: 


‘dying bedé , 
Me come with chsertit ‘alacrityy, 
from a well-arned*restand % 





Janeelay’ upon her bed, thet 
ing a hundred tele) 
e ; “direction to ane Bont hte 
ing gnests from arriving,ber thoug rayed’ 
to Violet, as*shevhad=seen her last—first’som 
— to pity that*shé-had refused to av 
fer husband’s murder; and=yet-so resolu 
denying forgiveness to herself for what seemed 
a farlesser crime. She tried to realise what 
it would have been to be in Violet’s place, and 
see the woman stand before her who had de: 
stroyed the joy of her existence, and made of 
what might have ‘been the happiest married 
Aife-only a sad widowhood. But her head 
and heart were: too weary to carry it ont, and 
she could only ‘remember that her humble 
rayer had met with a-repulss, There was a 
k at the door; and her maid came in with 
@ letter which had just been brought by special 
messenger from Leighton. 

The word “‘ Leighton’ roused her perhaps 
more than any other could have done. With- 
out a word she stretched out her hand for the 
letter, and opened it hastily. ‘‘Give me a 
light,” she said, when she found it impossible 
to read in the carefully-darkened room. When 
the candles were lighted and placed by her 
side, she made a sign to the maid to leave her 
alone, which was at once obeyed. 

It wag-only a hurried scrawl, which her 
‘weary eyes read with difficulty. 


‘* Dear. Lapy Jang;—I waa crael to you yes- 
‘terday in mydespair, but sorrow had hardened 
my-heart.- Now, in the first sunshine of my 
joy, I write to tell you that I freely forgive 
you. for everything... I am sure you. never 
meant to go.so-far,and I hope from the bottom 
of my heart that your wedding-day may. be 
the beginning of new my eee to you and 
Mr. Lumpington, Iwas determined shat this 
‘should reach. you before you went to the 
church, in -order. that I might. not be the 
means of bringing s cloud on what ought to 
be - happiest day. of ‘your lifé—Yours sin- 
cerely, 

 VI0LET §aBtoris,” 


The letter fell out of her hand, the tears 
rained down her cheeks. Little did Violet 
guess that the darkest of shadows had fallen 
on the house which ought to have rung with 
a babble of many voices, and the sounds of 
happy laughter as the. wedding guests came 
crowding in. But there was;such.balm in the 


eo} dottand Bertie Mayne, butmsa0 
~| hadebee: ‘they 
out‘anything more=the latter especially 


Zz 





sweet gift of forgiveness, that, in spise of glit- 
' ingdiamonds and jewellery of every descrip. | 


tion, it was far more prized than any other of 
the wedding presents, which were heaped round 
the mournful bride. 


CHAPTER LI. 
GIVEN BACK, 


Wao can picture the happiness at the Priory, 
whenthe master, who had been mourned so: 
sincerely; suddenly appeared in the fulness of} 
health‘and-vigour. 

Lady Stapleten could scarcely contain hers 
self for joy, and, unable to restrain her genuine 
delight, threw her arms round» Jack's neck 
and gave him a hug. 

+ Mrs. Milton, laughing one minute and ory 
img the next, could not be content till shech' 


i him a hearty:kids in memoryvof ‘thé old 


dandled: mher 


Jaek Sartoris «shook handdwith’Oyril: La: 
explanatio 
wi 


when 8) 


‘wontent. 
hissbrether-in-law withoa 
speculation. seth 
Ifthe was«so: delighted to.seechis wifepand: 
ib onearth 


couid:have rail these years? 
' Oyrit ck tothe Rectory with; 
theiswonderfatinews, but though it wasnow, 
orning. noconesthought of goingsto; 
Vidlet sat with: herthand:fast looked«dinchers 
husband's grasp; her eyes *fixed-apon his fade: 
Wg ee 


to 


shadcontoff*his-beard so that he looked | bright 


morediktethe=lover of hor. girlhood than-they 
M®c8t) John who had stolen into her heart’ 
at Holly Bank; but his hair was many shades 
darker than it was when she married him—no 
longer thst sunny golden brown which she had 
loved to look on. 

Still he was very handsome, and his large 
blue eyes, with their dark lashes, were just as 
honest and true as ever. 

‘* Now tell us.all from the very beginning,” 
said Lady Stapleton, as she sipped some hot 
mulled claret which Mrs. Milton and Webster 
had concocted between them without waiting 
for orders. 

“Yes, I think we ought to hear all about 
it,” said Bertie Mayne, pulling up his collars. 
It was all very well to seem: glad to see a 
fellow, but why had he ever gone away ? 

Jack Sartoris looked at his wife with a 
deprecatory glance, but she squeezed his hand 
to assure him that whatever he confessed 
should make no.difference in her love. 

“ Well, to begin at the beginning,’’ he said, 
with a deep breath. ‘ On the morning of our 
wedding I. received an anonymous letter 
warning me against Cyril Landon——” 

‘Dear old, Cyril!’’. exclaimed Bertie, ia 
amazement. 

‘‘ Yes—Cyril Landon, so you can imagine 
that I was rather dumfounded when I saw 
his photograph tumble out of the front of my 
wife's dress in the train to Dover.” 

‘*‘ Yes, and I never told him that I caught 
it up ina hurry because Gertrude wished me 
to be photographed at the same place, and I 
wanted, toremember the man's name. It was 
all my fault,’’ her cheeks crimsoning. 

“ Nota bit of it; it wasmine. I went into 
such an.awful rage that it was enough to 
frighten.you.out of your wits. I believe I was 
mad. Well, we agreed to part. Violet wrote 
to me to.say she was going to Millefleurs, and 
she.sent back every penny of the money I sent 
her. Though I was still furious I wasn’t quite 
out of my senses, as I knew that I was respon- 
sible for my wife's safety till she was under 
the care of her.aunt.:--I found out what time 
she was.going, and went in the same train.” 

“Yes, and saved me from that horrid 
Frenchman. at..Calais. Oh! why didn’t you 
speak.tomethen! I was so longing to make 
it 


taches; “ but in the train I began to think I 
had been too hasty. I jumped out inahurry, 
ready to say or do anything you wanted; and 
there on the platform I saw Landon ready to 
welcome you with effusion!” 

“Oh, why didI sendhim?” from Lady 
Stapleton. 

‘“‘Té certainly was unfortunate,” from Bertie, 
who began to think his brother-in-law was not 
sowery much to blame after all. 

“Yo n imagine the state of mind I was 
in. Whysl didn’t kill him Ican’t think—per- 
haps the guard who hustled me back into the 
train saved me from something like man- 
sla . Welkitimeewention: I had-one 
correspondentin E hovoffered to keep 
me Be — ner ed * 

3 ane! Youneedn't keep it <dark,’’ 
‘said Bertie, ¢ 
| Jack frowned, for hethad.xnotmeant to be- 
tray: her»name; but he-kuew'thathe owed it 
to his wife to make a clear:conféasion, and he 


on: 

‘© You remember that night down here when 
“@ dance? Well) thatcwas:the:very 

tI came®rback, : >in 

; ‘constant 


fits to: Leighton.” . 
“ Heeowaa Mr, ——— and:he'very" 


4 soon fell’in love with:Ma! 


“Yess bat those-factsswerekeptfrom mai 
Isaw:you.with Ralph. Saw him 
}steabiyour Pose and: 4 im offer 


“ Didahe? I had-hesrd:iasstep;and was 


eo?” a 

year — 

passed. I saw you at the station, but I was told 

I should kill you if I showed myself suddenly. 

I went back to London in a beastly state of 

mind; but noone told me you were ill. At 

last [ resolved to write to you. I expended a 

lot. of thought on that letter, and never knew 

how much I hoped from it till I got no 
answer,”’ 

‘‘T never had it. I only heard to-night how 
it was stolen.” 

‘‘ She confessed it?” with an expression of 
horror and disgust on his face. ‘ 
heavens, and I trusted her as I would myself! 
Bat I mustn't wait. It was Lady Stapleton 
who suddenly appeared as my guardian angel. 
She didn’t scout me like the rest of your 
family.” 

‘* How could I help it?’ demanded Bertie, 
with an air of injured innocence. 

‘You couldn't. I needn't tell you what 
happened at Holly Bank; but you remember 
how I found Landon kneeling at your feet, and 
daring to kiss your hands; how I gave hima 
blow which sent him down. My blood was up 
—I couldn’t stop myself; and then you really 
ooked as if you loved him. You hung over 
him and nearly fainted; you told me to go, 
and'I told you that you must choose between 
him and me for the last time. You chose the 
friend in preference to the husband. V,as any 
further proof wanted?” 

“You forget that I didn’t know that you 
were my husband—that I thought my love for 
you was wrong, and I must strangle it, or be 
ashamed for ever.’’ 

* Yes, I never thought:of that» till.I was 
miles away, and then I turned back; but the 
sterm was at its height,and a flash’ of light- 
ning that seemed to run along the ground 
made poor Trumpeter shy—a thing:he ‘never 
did before.in his: life. I suppose»I had a 
spill,’’ passing his hand across his forehead, 
‘** for I remember waking up»just as somebody 
—Armitage, I think it was—was pushing me 
down the bank,” 

All were listening in breathless silence. 

“ It seemed odd to me afterwards that.any- 
one should push me down instead,of helping 
meup. A big stone rolled down in front of 
me, and I heard it splash in the river. I 





u X 
af was @ fool!’’ he said, pulling his mous- 


thought it was all up with me, bnt on the very 
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.' Dom’s REFUSE!” SAID LADY JANE. 


brink my legs caught in a burh, and I was 
saved. 

“*My head was so queer that I scarcely re- 
member what I did, but I remember a cottage 
where I got to at last, after having listened 
for Trumpeter and called him, but without 
hearing a sound. I knew the horse must have 
gone home, or he’d have been down the bank 
like a shot in answer to my whistle; so after 
drinking some milk, and lying down for a 
few hours, I got the man to drive me in the 
farm-cart to Taunton, and started for Lon- 
don, where I put up at my usual lodgings in 
Half.Moon-street for the rest of the day.” 

‘* Half-Moon-street! I thought you said 
Albemarle. street? ” broke in Lady Stapleton, 
“and I sent there time after time.” 

“No, I was only in Albemarle-street when 
my other rooms were being done up. I went 
abroad, for there was nothing on earth to keep 
me here, but I couldn't stay away for long— 
something always seemed to draw me back. 
Well, I came, and I saw you coming ont of 
the Haymarket, before the play was over, 
alone with Landon, and you went off alone 
with him. 

** That was enough to confirm my worst sus- 
picions, but Belfeather tells me he was there, 
and that you had been with Lady Stapleton 
and Mrs. Landon, and Landon was only 
taking you back because you were ill, but con- 
se it looked as black as my hat—didn't 
it ” 

“Bad enough,” said Bertie. ‘ Certainly 
the fates were against you; and Cyril—the 
safest man out—seemed to be playing the part 
of Lancelot to perfection.” 

“I'm glad you acknowledge it,” said Jack, 
with his beaming smile, ‘‘ because I know you 
thought me a scoundrel. My bankers told me 
there was a report that I was dead. I told 
them to hold their tongues fora year, and 
thought I would see what happened.” 

“You cruel boy!” said Lady Stapleton, 
rising, ‘‘you were nearly the death of us. 








First we thought you were drowned, and then 
murdered.” 

“ Don’t talk of it,” said Violet, shuddering, 
as she clung to his arm. 

‘Did you suspect Armitage ?”’ 

“Yes, and Lady Jane came down to ask us 
to pardon him.” 

‘* Like her impudence! ”’ said Jack, sternly ; 
“bat I'd sooner — her rascally brother 
than herself. He had you for his motive, and 
she had none.” 

**None?”’ said Violet, with a smile. 

“None?” echoed Bertie, with wide-open 
eyes. 

“TI can’t conceive what you mean,” said 
Mr. Sartoris, drawing himself up. 
” . * + « 

On the fifteenth of June, which was Mrs. 
Sartoris’s birthday, Farndon Court was 
thronged with a goodly number of guests. 
It was a beautifal old house, with grey castel- 
lated turrets and wide lawns, smooth as 
satin, shaded on either side by ancient cedars. 
Far away into the distance stretched an un- 
dulating park, where the deer browsed on the 
tender shoots of the bracken, and grand 
specimens of forest-trees cast a grateful shade 
from their wide-spreading branches. Mrs. 
Milton bad been transported to Farndon, 
withont much reluctance on her part, for she 
was thankful to be under any roof that 
sheltered her beloved master and mistress. 
Her smile was like one constant ray of sun- 
shine now; and if asked about her hopes as to 
the future, she always said she had nothing 
left to wish for—her happiness was complete. 

At Jack's special request the Landons were 
invited, for the old jealousy had entirely died 
out. 

They both came, and Violet was delighted 
at the way in which her husband took to them 
at once. Mabel had falsified all the ies 
of friends and enemies. Her corgh Lad de- 
parted, and she was blooming like the roses, 
which were growing on every side. Cyril was 
never told that he had been the unwilling 








‘‘] KNOW I'M THE LAST WOMAN ON EARTH TO ASK A FAVOUR OF rou!’’} 


means of separating husband and wife, but 
genes Lady Stapleton had given him a hint, 
‘or there was a slight tinge of reserve in his 
manner when talking with Violet, which Jack 
we with ap \. : 

poor Armi was lying in 
Brompton Gente po ay a of reach, and 
Lady Jane, after a private marriage, had 
betaken herself and her bridegroom to the 
West-Indies, Bertie Mayne had nobody toa 
worry. : Being deprived of his favourite 
amusement, he made himeelf very busy 
fabricating the most ingenious hypotheses 
abeut his brother-in-law’s long disappearance 
from society—for the benefit of everybody in 
general, and for the further silencing of all 
calumnious tongues. 

‘* Mrs. Sartoris, I must tell you how awfully 
jolly it is to see you looking so bright !" said a 
tall young man, who was still the matrimonial 
prize of Belgravia. 

A sigh of utter thankfulness escaped from 
his hostess’s pretty lips. 

“Yes, Lord Belfeather, I think Iam the 
happiest woman on earth!” 

“Then I’m sure Sartoris is the happiest 
man,” looking down with frank admiration 
into — lovely face he had always admired so 
much. 

“Tshall never forget that it was you who 
gave him back to me,” she said, softly, and 
for a moment let her hand rest in his. 

“ And I can never forget what you've taught 
me,” he said in a low voice; “that a true 
woman, even when alone, can always hold her 
own against the world.” 


[THE END.] 








We cannot skip the seasons of our educa- 
tion. We cannot hasten the ripeness and the 
sweetness by a single day, nor dispenre with 
one night’s nipping east wind. 
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[f LOOKED UP TO SEE TWO SAUCY, LAUGHING EYES, PEERING AT ME FROM BEIWEEN THE BEANCHES.] 


NOVELETTE.] 


NINA. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was Nina! Yes, it was Nina—Nina’s 
long velvety brown eyes, liquid and saucy: in 
turn, as the moment made them; Nina’s 
rosebud mouth, with its lips ever inviting 
kisses ; they were s0 full and fresh ; Nina’s—— 
And then I laid the portrait down, and 
wondered in all the years which had passed 
since it came into my possession, how I had 
never till now looked at it as I did then. 

It was painted on ivory, which made the 
soft smooth cheek look no softer than the 
original was when first I saw her, now eighteen 
years ago. It was one night—ugh! I shiver 
when I think of it—that she came to me 
covered from head to foot with the snow- 
flakes, which were driven by the wind, howl- 
ing like a host of demons within the door as 
I opened it to let her in. 

“Take care of it, nurse,” she said, trembling 
from head to foot, just as though it was 4 
dog or a kitten she was giving into my — 
and then she placed in ay arms a bundle 
— up ina shawl, and when I opened 
t— 

“ Bakes alive !" Iejaculated, “‘it’sa baby !” 

A baby with almond eyes, just like hers, 
and a tiny mouth which smiled at me, as 
though to say, ‘‘Do love me, there’s no one 

ge ” 


‘“‘Lor, miss,” I said once more, “ what 
does it allmean?” Butshe only burst into 
tears, ory as though her heart would 
break; and I sat cuddling the little one, say- 
ing nothisg, until she should quiet down a 
bit, and tell me, her old nurse, all about it. 

But, when she became calmer, instead of 
enlightening me in any way, she only arose 
from the seat she had taken opposite the one 
where I still remained nursing the baby, 








saying she must go; and when I was about to 
give her the infant, a little nettled at being 
told nothing, she drew back. 

“No, no, nurse,” she said, “for my sake 
take her. Bring her up as your own, and 
never tell her who—but there, I know you 
won’t,” she added, passing a roll of bank-notes 
into my hand; and before I had got over my 
astonishment she was gone, out into the 
bitter, biting cold, the blinding snow; and 
although, after laying the child on my bed, I 
went out too, to endeavour to find , and 
bring her back, I could see nothing, my voice 
alone returning to me on the wind, which 
shrieked and yelled with new fury. 

And that was the last I saw of my young 
lady, to whom I had been nurse since she was 
five years old. I was a young woman then, 
though my hair was notas it is now, with 
streaks of white all amongst the black, and 
very little of the latter; but, notwithstanding 
that many a year has passed since I and John 
Mathews, a small tenant-farmer, had become 
man and wife, we had no living children, and 
when I went back into my cottage, and looked 
on the infant ing as I had left it on my 
bed, it seemed as if Providence had given us 
back the little girl we had laid to rest ten 
years since in the quiet churchyard, when 
Miss Helen brought me one of the handsomest 
wreaths ever seen—all beautiful white flowers 
from the Brocksley Hall conservatory—to lay 
on our darling’s grave. 

So I told John all about it when he came in 
later on, and I led him to where the little one 
lay ;.and I knew, when I looked on his kind 
face, and saw the tears start to his eyes, that 
he was thinking just as I had done but a few 
moments before. 

“ What shall we call her, dear?” I asked, 
a first ~— I had had of Cag her Helen 

rocksley, after my young , passing away 
as rapidly as it had entered Tht my mind ; 
for it seemed too much like an insult; [ 
thought, to her. So turning to where my hus- 
band still stood watching the sleeping babe,— 





* Shall it be Nina?” I said. 

And then he stooped and kissed me, draw- 
ing me within his strong arms, all covered 
with snow and cold as he was. 

‘*‘ Nina—our Nina?” he answered, touching 
the child with his icy lips, which made it draw 
its pretty little face all ways; and it would 
have cried had I not pushed him aside and 
cuddled it to sleep again. 

And so we.named her Nina. That was what 
Miss Helen called ours when she begged of 
her mother, Lady Brocksley, to let her stand 
godmother to her, and I knew she loved the 
name as much as I did. 

Of course, John and I talked much about 
it all that evening, he almost fearing that our 
treasure—and we as much pleased with it as 
children with a new toy—would be taken from 
us the following day. 

But neither the next, nor for many days 
after did we hear anything. There are always 
those in small places who know one’s business, 
and can manage it, they fancy, far better than 
they can their own; and so we did not won- 
der that, before a week had passed, to find 
that everyone in the village knew that a child 
had been left in our care, with many surmises 
—some near, it may be, some as far off as 
possible from the truth as to whose it was. 

But so occupied were we, John and I, with 
our own affairs that we heard little ourselves; 
so that I was entirely taken by surprise one 
morning in early March to receive a visit from 
Lady Brocksley. 

A tall, fine woman she was, her ladyship, 
not my Miss Helen’s mother, but a Spanish 
girl, they said, whom Sir Charles mar- 
ried but one short year after the death of my 
own lady. But Spanish or French, all I knew 
was that she was a foreigner with hair black 
as jet, and eyes which seemed to read into 
your very soul. 

oa morning, Mrs, Mathews!" she said, 
walking in when I opened the door, with a 
stately elastic kind of step she always had 
“May I sit down a moment?” 
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‘Certainly, my lady,” I replied, dusting a 
chair as I placed it for her. ‘I wonder your 
iadyship should care to venture out, such a 
bitter east wind as it is this nee af 

‘“* It is cold,” she answered, shivefing in her 
furs, “ but I wanted to speak to yot! on an 
important subject, and I am so tied by the 
visitors staying at the Hall that I was quite 
glad to be able to steal out alone and unob- 
served for a few moments,” and she gave a 
weary sort of sigh, adding, whilst looking 
round our humble home, ‘' You seemso com- 
fortable here—I quite envy you.” 

‘“*Envy me, my lady!” I ejaculated, re- 
membering the while the 
big house, 

“Well, you are your own mistress)’ 
continued, noticing the astonishment ‘on: 
face, ‘ whilst in my position‘one becomes a 
slave to.seciety;'’ and she placed her tiny feet,« 
anenaen in’ farstopped. boots, close to the’ 

r@, 

““BShave come to. speak..to».youuof Miss 
Heldigi'’she continued): afférra moment ort 
tworddting whiohishe ying thes 
burning goals. “Ig oknow she has‘) 


left, thesHall ?’” and: thene she» raised thoses| stored 


searching:eyes of ‘hers toamy'facess 

I knew I turned very red, forel felt my: 
cheeks barn with.the..hot:blood xising to my 
templess. Of coursed knewroftMiss Helen's: 
flight; it\waseinveveryone’ssmonath, with ax 
lot of scandal which I would:notbelieve. 

‘*] diddhear of it, my>lady;? I answered: 
and justithtnntheebaby awoke; and:began::toc 


ladyshipiesked. “1 did 
y shig . “I didinot-know you 
any children, Mrs, Mathews.” : 

‘No, my lady, nor have I,” I replied ; ‘ the 
little one belongs to a neighbour who asked 
me to mind ita bit.” Bat although I spoke 
quite quietly, my lady knew I was telling a 
lie, and I saw it. 

‘*T won't keep you from your charge,’’ she 
said, rising, and fastening her gloves, which 
she had taken off. ‘I thought: you .wonld 
like to know—though I am almost ashamed to 
speak of the disgrace of the whole story —that 
in case she should come to. you, her old 
nurse, if she has.not been al y, to tell her 
that her father, Sir Charles, is ill with the 
shame and scandal she has brought upon the 
family.” 

What a stress she laid on. the if, and the 
bebe crying, all the time, that | was quite 
glad when, at last, she went out. 

She. always hated my young lady, and, not- 
withstanding all she said, I knew was right 
glad that she was gone. 

The next day the carrier brought a large 
box, directed to. me in a strange hand, and 
the carriage paid, containing a complete ward- 
robe for the infant Nina, and no clue further 
than the portrait, which from that day to 
this, now eighteen years ago, I have never, 
till now, removed from the spot where I placed 
it, ina cedar box which held a baby's coral 
necklace and some silver bells. 

Eighteen years, I thought ; how time flies! 
And then I became aware of a shadow between 
me and the light which came through the 
window, where the roses and fuchsias bloomed 
during the summer months; so with a start, 
like as if I were a guilty creature, I hid the 
picture in my bosom, and looked up to see 
two sauey laughing eyes peering at me from 
between the branches of a giant geranium, 
which was trained till it covered: the panes 
like a blind. 

The next moment Nina, our Nina, threw 
her armsround my neck and smothered me 
with kisses, whilst her breath came to me like 
the scent of new-mown hay. 





CHAPTER II. 


splendour up at thea}. 


————-— 
reapers were cutting down the golden corn, “Go, fetch some water, Nina,” I said, rather 
waving as it did beneath the sickle, and the|sharply, wondering in my mind why it 
dull, green trees in the distance:seeming to} was she should look like that instead of 
touch the light blue ofitheautamn' sky; rendering some assistance, as she would have 

“ Alright, child! '’ I answered,: forgetting | done had it been any of our farm lads, instead 
forthe moment the ! ‘away of the young lord who had met with the 





insmy bosom, only’ she} accident. 

was; withjthe rosesolour*onsherchéek,; andj ‘I am ).tter, now, thank you,” he saidy 
the bright*red placed:in=the|j after a few minutes, during which I had 
coils of» hairs ad bathed his temples, amd-themthe doctor came 
‘again, which she: had«placed: table,the}in; and after seeing»thereswere no bones: 


‘cornflowersy ellow; scarlet, and‘blue, amid:its} broken, and farther than a.cat in his head, 
f nd: ransintosthe: garden;sretarn* | caused by his having fallen-against a stone, 
it ‘with a dishof raspberries, each'as nothing much the matéé®heeassisted himsto. 
FS eee mulberry; laidetemptingly onfresh’ owe ceorer. : Mala weatin: waiting:for him: 
_. Johiwhadecome in thenjand.weallsat round} And Ninastood the window; 
the tabléy on which» I had«spread.a damask | through the branches-of ‘the iumpas. 
cloth; white as ‘snow; with butter | they led him down the garden: ; he turning 
made from my vand a jug‘of¢ream | but-once to look in» hem direetion, andjshe 
= could almostecutwith:a knife, it was soq gazing like one:in-a dreanruntil John shutthe:. 
hick and yellows.’ ey drove off, and~weresoon lostmin: 
ce. j 


gate = 
h veaid eat ldsoathipescas: baseneaanetoss More. tanned than: anything 
e-said, whilés ‘ r % 8 >t : i 
-taken from tha»ovenp: and :I a. when he returned, whilst sitting down 
rain will _ off tilts thee is| his tea, which had«beeome:almost 


\ psn faa FE 
‘T see no fear:to thewontrary;? 1 anawered;: 
turning my head: toswheree thé2 barometer } 
marked ‘ Set Faiz’ ‘aael ‘did-soonotiigetwo a a NO ene 


ae on horseback: Spey tyre a? 
usty road which‘ rane it.‘ Why; that’s} ‘* Yourdon‘t!thinkhesis -hurt much}-theny. 
‘Sime Charles, isn’: it?’ T f John | father?’” shemsked; while-shemade believesto': 
j nd went to the ) eat the:raspberrivs:she had-alseadgjplaced on 
- ilhow bintseatecnonghanetibamnes Lord her plate: a 
r with'him,’’ heanswered. 


‘ 5 ** Lory no;!’ Johnsansweredg* ‘* 
What: iss thas?’’ — “Lord: Bramsgrove!"’ Liejsentited; “he lkcuencke socks c jollp taroehees a tame. 
h - 


im! ’’ for it occurredutoomy mind a}had-it been-me or-any-othér poomfeliéwy: 
story Which’had been rifeAswhen he stayed at) might ha’ remained-in theavad-until we came 
the Hall," now two» years*sisioe,and when he , to, without anyone’s help or pity?’ 
left, May Thorne,the:prettiest girl in the vil-| We sat some time after that speaking about 
lage, went too, no ons knewewhere. No one _ it, and how it happened, until the sun, sinkin 
knew more than that she had gone, leaving in the west, we knew the harvest-men woul 
not a word behind her, only a-broken-hearted , be leaving work, and they would require John 
mother, who was laid in her grave but a short, in the field. 
month after. _| -“ What was that story about Lord Brams- 

‘* | don’t believe fora moment.his lordship. grove, mother?” Nina asked, when we» were 
had anything whatever to do with the girl’s alone; and then I told her, not forgetting to 
disappearance,’ John said,.,reading my add many another bit of gossip respecting his 
thoughts, thinking the while how he would lordship, for I dreaded that my gir should be 
have felt had it been our Nina instead of the drawn away, as others had been, by his false 
other. ways; and I determined, when he came to my 

And ‘then; she pressing us; we told her the dairy, which he offen had done for a drink of 
gossip which was in everyone's mouth at the new milk, to beg of him not to trifle with our 
time. darling. 

‘I don't believe it either;’’ she:said, the} But Nina heard all I had.to say, never 
colour :flying all over her face; and dyeing it uttering a word until I came: to the. end, 
to her.temples with scarlet. ‘‘Iam-surprised, although I could see the colour. come and go 
mother, you should.give credence. to such a | beneath her-clear. skin, and then she started 
scandal. Lord Bramsgrove.is.a gentleman.” , to her feet. . 

And then forthe first time I. saw her eyes} ‘‘ Everyone in the village knew,” she,said, 
flash as I had.seen Miss.Helen’s when she was | ‘‘ May Thorne was.a bad girl, and if she 
angry. threw herself into Lord. Bramsgrove'’s arms 

“ [didn’t know——.” but.what I wasgoingto no one could blame him,” : 
say died.on my Hips, for all of a sudden John | “ And how could you tell what she did or 
was. flying from the house, never stopping to , did not do?” I asked, ‘ for she was but a child 
put on his hat, and I saw his grey hair blown | of ten years when it occurred ; but she made 
about by the wind.as.he ran to our gate, past, me no answer, only placing her hat on her 
which a riderless horse had just galloped; and | glossy hair, and then I saw her go out into 
then Nina and I followed to see him a few , the soft evening air, and cross the field where 
minutes after assisting a man, who had eyi-, the reapers still were, whilat I stood watching 
dently been thrown from the same, to reach, with a-big pain at my-heart, anda dread that 
our cottage with the aid of: Sir Charles, who, she should be taken from me, 
was leading his mare the while. It was scarcely a fortnight after, and I 

‘‘Nothing serions, I hope,;. sir?’’ I. said,| busy with m urn, whilst Nina sat near, 
opening the gate, and, in doing. so, meeting | fondling two little kittens she had. brought in 
the white, scared face of the girl beside;me; from the hayloft, where they had been 
but when. she saw I was noticing her she | accustomed to gambol-and caper, when look- 











** Is tea ready, you dear old mother?’’she | 


asked ; ‘‘ father will be in directly ;” and then 
I remembered I had put no. kettle on, and I 
saw John coming from the field, where the 


| 
' 


_ a sob, ever and anon, breaking from her. 


| her eyes. 


turned, and then I could see the tears rush to 


“IT hope not, Mrs. Mathews,” Sir Charles 
replied; ‘‘ but if old Jones doesn’t keep that 
yelping brute of his chained up he will be 
getting into trouble. He.came rushing through 
the hedge like a mad dog, and.,before Lord 
Bramsgrove knew where he was, he was»un- 
seated. But take care of him a bit,’’ he added, 
‘*and I will ride home and send the carriage.” 

We had laid him down on the horsehair sofa 
in our best parlour, John and I, Nina standing 
by with colourless cheeks, and something like 








ing up from. my butter I saw,a carriage 
draw up at our gate, and a lady and gentle- 
man alight. 

‘Tt must be some of the folks from the 
hall,” I said, turning to. where she was, and 
then I saw her face become suddenly. scarlet 
as. Lord Bramsgrove walked up the path, and 
I gave a peep in the glass to see if I were fit 
to meet the quality. 

*‘ Don’t mind us, Mrs, Mathews,” his lord- 
ship said, raising his hat and giving one of 
his sweetest smiles. ‘ I must ask you to for- 
give me for intruding at such a time, but my 
cousin has heard ro much from Lady Brocksley 
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of<’ your® dairy»: arrangements that . she 


pereaaded ‘me to*bringher to:see:your You: 


rée‘not cross; are’you?”’ — 
= “Oh't no, my lord,” T answered.’ ‘I feel 


ononred’'and’ flattered by her ladyship's| return, Mrs. Mathews,” he -would add; when 
. ; Sen I was present, “ for:the curds and: whey of like:onevin a:dream; withthe songs:of : the 


praise,” and*then=I ‘led his: companion” and: 
himself “to ‘where on: cool” stone slabs ‘the: 
earthenware pans stood? filled’ with’ milk,’ 
smelling like a-nosegay, and the red-brick 
floor;-on' which nota speck-of-/dust could be 
geen; striking’so refreshing after the heat of 
the dusty roads, 

She-was etal, fine woman, his*companion, 
with'w complexion’ fairas’a ‘lily;and: eyes+I 
never saw-any 60 blue-like the heaven itself, 


whilst her hair seemed to me:as the colonr: of 4 


waving’corn inautamn time;and’I found’ 
myeell wondextiie if this! was: another cousin,- 
as poor May’ Thorne:had beeny But'then' I 
remembered shé-was’stayingat the-Hall, and 
another thought passed’*throagh “my” mind; 
which'I don’t“know why; made me feel-sick 
at heart: 
“ Have-a'taste of the creant, miss! ’ I said, 
8 .a-littheinte a glass,and clumsily 
spitling half on the'floor, my» handshook so, 
at-whith she langhed-such a gentle, 
l like the masic‘of @ thousand tiny p 
t two rows of ivory teeth showed between: 
her Hips red:as corat. 
“ Nine will another glass,” I said, not 
wishing herto'soil her dainty kid’ gloves; but 
when -I looked’to':where I ‘had left her with 
the-kittens she-wamgone; and although T called: 
several times thére was no ‘answer: 
‘Oh! never mind,” Lord Bramsgrove said; 
‘ that is all right,’ and: taking the® glass from 
meé°with his unoovered“ hand he‘held ‘it to the 
lady? 
“T hope your lordship feels none the-woree 
fot‘your accident? ” I said} aftér. a moment or 
two;d swhich'the-lady had: been: expres- 
sing-her ration ofmy batter,*in rich 'yel4 
oe gasirn it was ion a’shelf’ over-our 
h 


He looked round, as if he wondered what! I 
meant, wi 


unmeaningly on” one’of the’ kittens: 
which * had followed. us! iny. the!» subjeot4 


Soon after they left, I going on in front to4 
open’ the .gatée,-when*lifting my eyes*on-my 

revarn I saw Ninaleaning from the bedroom 
window; her héad almosttouching the honey: 
sudkle ~which- clustered *arowndy' whilst: she: 
strained forward*to'see’the last/of ‘their re- 


treating” figures; and ‘when . she: again ‘came | ried? 


down: hi 

But I took no noticesonly speaking ‘of ‘Lord 
Bramsgrove and his fair cousin, she never 
answering a word, until-as if she could bear 
it no longer she rushed from the room, and I 
could hear her sobbitigy as ifjher heart would 
break, in the chamber overhead. 





CHAPTER III. ‘ 
Tue harvest was all gathered:in, the weather: 


continuing »faix-until thé ‘end, .and now ‘the:| ing-comfortable: that she shonld stand while 


partridges ram:-inand out fronrtheshed ges: 
amid the® stabble:which «the gleanersbefore |: 
them” had cleared “of . most’ every’ grain’ of:|' 


corti. 

The: Haul, too; was fall’ with*visitors*from |: 
Londom for: thé“shooting; which wasvalways 
pene mer =: agree ea ‘and Sir Charles es |: 
— as any gentioman ‘in the. whole'of |’ 


hey said Lord Bramsgrove was gone, the 
goesip inthe neighbourhood: brought to us: by 
others that he! was to°be- married to the young 
lady: who» had been staying with! Lady 
Broekeley but I'#aid nothing, thoagh 
they were wrong) for had ‘seen him: but the 
other day ;when'he'cams with some message— 
he made believe from*herdadyehip —for butter 
oroream although’£ know well the home dairy 
contained ‘more thanenough’ for what was 
wanted, ‘and’ it’ wasnot*his ‘lordship’ who’ 


i] mest'me: there was:no'sign’ of life; our ‘dog 


hich “I thought ‘strange; but the lady | | 


T knew }: 


lovely rose’ from the conservatory or a bunch 
of grapes from - the’: hothouse: . ‘‘ A» small 


which'l have robbed you.” 
‘*« Don't mention that, my lord,” I answered; 
for the curd he had had’ would have made' but 
a tiny cheese the size of a Neufchatel, whitst 
Nina® would treasure the flowers: till their 
leaves»were all withered.and dead, and look on 
the fruit as‘ too holy ‘to beeaten:. 
It ‘was‘on one of ‘these occasions I was from 
home, fot it was:market-day, andl had to ac- 
‘company thelad—for John was ill—tothelittle 
town whére' werwere accustomed to'sell'our 
butter and eggs; Nina remaining behind to see 
after father. ‘ 
Sometimes, when trade was slow; it ‘would 
be some: hours ‘before‘I could return, but’ this 
day such ‘goods *were'in great demand, and -I 
was on long befere*the* time that I ex- 
ected.’ 
, As’I entered the gate, I saw-ourdoor.was 
shnt—sounlike Nitia’s * habit, who ever had it 
open) thé-weather: was so°warny and lovely; 
and although I looked: for: herto:come'out to 


Carlo alone wagging’ his ‘tail ‘as I approached, 

for he had been sitting on the dootatep; wait: 

ing to beilet in: 
** Good. dog!” I said, bidding’ him» keep: 

down; and‘ thén’ I turned =the handie and 

entered. 

In the:parlour’d ohn was‘asleep'on the sofa; 


had been sitting; but’no’sign’of' Nitia, and 
when instinctively tarned ‘to where’her hat 
usually hung it was-not there: 


my*husband was all tight; when-I moved -to- 
wards'the door with ‘the ‘intention: of ‘seeking 
her, but had not‘ proceeded farthér ‘than’ the 
gate, when T saw Lady Brooksley* coming’ to- 
wards meo'from the ‘Hall. - 
I wonld feign*not' have seen her; but’ it 
was too late, so I remained where I was until: 
she came up,’ 
‘*Good-morning; Mrs; Mathews;/’ she-said, 
and then I remembered when; eighteen years 
ago she had come tome, much’ in ‘thé same: 
ear but ‘she*was young.and handsome:-then, 
aI suppose what was passingin my mind 
showed itself on my face, for she continued — 
“ Is* anything’ the matter; you ‘look’ wor- 


‘Oh, nothing mach, my lady; I answered 
“only my poor man being ill I heve* beer 
obliged to’go'to market; ‘and maybe I'm’a bit 
tired.) Won't 'you'walk in ?”” 

“ Ohy nop-thank* you,” she replied; turning” 
her large sunshade so that its crimson lining: 
thtew‘such a eolour over-‘her face,*making‘her 
look quite beautiful still, with those a 
eyesof hers; soft and flashing: by‘turns; asthe. 
fattcy took'her:‘' I haveonly come to give you » 
a/surprisea surprise:which I doubt not: will ' 
give you’ much pleasure,’ 

“ Yebpmylady;’’ 1 answered, when not feél- 


talking to me Iinvited:her ‘to’a seat: beneath 4 
a large tree which grew in our garden; just by 
where the bees fiew in and out of ‘the»hives: 
placed all’in:a row: oma bench” under: its 

branchés, and*I could hear: John breathing: 
heavily in‘his sleep fronr the open ‘window of: 
the ae ‘sO near: 

‘*T have had a letter, or rathér Sir Charles 
hias,’” sheworrected, closing her parasol, whife: 
‘I still stood before her} f iss Helen.” 

‘* Miss Helen; my lady?” I ejaculated, a cold 
\chill creeping all over mes» “ Thank Heaven; 

'then:she is‘alive!” 

“ Yes; alive and: well;’’ my lady answered; 

and thém she*told me‘that whem she left the. 
Hall, so many years ago;shée-hat been-secrethy’ 
married*to*the ‘eldést son of the Edrlof Ends- 

cliffe; and: that-until his’death; which had oc- 

curred but'a few months ‘since, their ‘marriage 
had been képt’secret, theold Harbhaving fixed 





‘“E know ‘you love flowers,’’ he-would say to threatening tocuthimoff with but the empty 
Nina, when at these times he would bring:a | title:did he fotm any°other’'tie, And then my 


lady* went: onto tell me’ that the Earl and 
Countess were coming:to thé Hall; when: she 
‘| would bring:her to seeme, I standing the while 


birds resounding in my ears, and the grass, 
‘| withthe hives and-the scat wherecmy. lady 
pat) alk'going round und:round before me: 

I suppose:-I looked: white ‘and’ strange, for 
after a moment she took’ me *by* the: hand, 
making«me :sit‘down;: whilst she held:a tiny 
vinaigrette tomy nostrils, I hearing her voice 
in a dull, senseless way, with theosound like 
ete \of ‘ ‘waters? echoing »thtough® my 

But I soon recovered myself, apologising for 
having ‘been’ so’stupid, when my lady asking 
me‘if I was quité sure that I was not going to 
faint again} said she must leave me now, for it 
was getting late;and it was time she was back 
at the Hal: 

‘“« The-idés ‘of my fainting !”’ I added, after 
having asstred ‘her*ladyship that’I was*all 
right, and I laughed ; it seemed so absurd that 
I, am-old woman over sixty, should go off. like 
a girl of eighteen; but, all the same, my limbs 
trembled when I tried to:walk: 

And then I remembered’ Nina; and went into 
the house, just “catching a» glimpee~of my 
lady’s ‘stately’ figure “between the ‘trees‘as ‘she 
walked acrossthe park’ John had woke up, 
and was looking around him like one searching 
for what he could not ‘see; and I knew-our girl 
had’ not’retarned: * 

‘‘ Where is she;*mother? ” he’ asked, but’ I 


beside him a chair'where ‘evidently some one] conld not answer fora great, big* lump which 


rose’ in my throat and stayed: my utterance ; 
and then .we ‘two—he and I—watched) whilst 
hour ‘passed‘hour’and ‘the ‘little: room: grew 


I never waited a moment further than to'see| dull and gloomy with the shadows of evening 


creeping into ‘crevice and corner; : and our 
hearts almost audible to each intheir' loud 
beating: 

“Tf is late, dears go tobed,” I said, for I 
knew*he was ‘weak and ‘ill.’ ‘“‘I will stay up 
for Nina!” 

For Nina! who never came, but I watched 
from~our: window; looking ont with weary eyes 
on’ the quiet'which ‘reigned: over all, the: trees 
alone gently ‘swaying’ to° and: fro, an’ o2ca- 
sional bat flying past like an omen of evil, and 
the Hall grounds'bathed in the meonlight; and 
then with ‘stiffened limbs; cramped with the 
cold preceding » thé dawn’°of*another*day; I 
turned away, I knew it was useless *to'stay 
longer: 

Nine had: leff us! 


CHAPTER. IV. 


Tur following morning«I was fdrced to: tell 
Jobni that wevtwo' were alone. At: first he 
could::scarcely understand me; but as by de- 
greesthe dread: troth presented itself “to him 
he‘seemed likeone'struck down’ by a mighty 
blow}: and I could see the tears‘ in® his: eyes 
when I begged him to partake of the breakfast 
which T had ip edfor him, But‘ for my 
sake:he made ‘believe to eat a f2w morsels, and 
thenthe arose; weak as hewas ; and'I saw him 
reach his hat from the:pegon which”it was’ 
accustemied to hang: 

“ Where are’yon going; dear?” I asked: 

“ To the Hall’ heanswered; “ and:if ‘it is 
aseL suspect I will ‘tramp the world through 
but what-I’ll find and»punish the:man’' who 
has robbed us of our petlamb'}"’’ 

“ You don’t think’ that; father?" I said, 
knowing‘so well what was:passing in*his mind 

—my own thought too, all thesame that I tried 
to:calm* him for “I saw the-veins: like’great 
cords standing vp:in his:forehead, and I knew 

how ilk and-weak' he was; and’ when’ he went 
to Sir! Charles,ashe:said he would, I found 

myself wondering how it would:-alb end: 

Even» Carlo) knew" there’ was:.something 

amiss; for he'wandered 'fromreom ‘to ‘room, 

and 'thensout inte the open air with’ his: tait 








would have been députed‘as messenger,’ 


his mind on his son marryivg’a’ cousin; and | 


down,  in‘a dejectedsort' of way, till I found 
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him, later on, lying near the seat under the 
big tree—her favourite one—and all I could 
do he would not meve, only looking up sor- 
rowfully into my face, and there I left him, 
with the tears running down my cheeks. 

John came in after awhile, looking sad and 
weary. 

‘No, mother,’? he said, when I would have 
led him within ; ‘‘ let me sit here in the bright 
sun. I shall miss her less beneath the blue 
canopy of Heaven, with the breeze playing 
around me.” So I brought a chair from the 
house, and when he had rested a moment I 
crept close to his side. 

“Is he there?” I asked, pointing to where 
the Hall was just visible in the distance, amid 
the thinning trees. 

“*I don’t know what to make of it, mother,” 
he said, ‘‘ Lord Bramsgrove, Sir Charles told 
me, had left Brocksley to rejoin his regiment, 
for he was in the Guards. And yet I could 
have sworn I saw him pass the window where 
we were speaking with a lady, who the ser- 
vants said was Miss Isabel Defries, on his 


‘Why that's the lady his lordship brought 
here,” I answered, for I remembered I had 
heard him call her Isabel, and then I drew 
from my bosom a slip of paper, on which 
Nina scrawled a few words, begging us to 
forgive her, but she had left us to share the 
ply one who was dearer to her than life 


1 . 

I showed it to John, having found it after 
he had gone, and I went upstairs to put the 
room which was hers to rights, 

He read it over and over, his big tears 
adding to the blots which hers had left, and 
then he gave it back tome. But he became 
so much worse after that that I almost forgot 
my first sorrow in the watching him, not 
knowing, from day to day, when he might be 
taken from me. 


The Earl and Countess of Endscliffe had j 


come to Brocksley, but I thought of nothing 
now but the life which was slowly ebbing 
away, which was to leave me so sad, s0 
lonely. 

The doctor told me there was no hope, and 
still I clung to the faintest ray, praying that 
they might be mistaken, that my dear one 
would live. 

It had become very dreary now, the leaves 
lying dry and withered on the damp earth, 
whilst the wind sighed and soughed amid the 
bare branches. 

Jehn had been more than usually free from 
fang And as I watched by his side, his hand 
held in mine, I could see his lips moving as if 
in prayer. 

“You are better, dear?” I asked, even at 
the last flicker, feeling a h 
of life would burn afresh, whilst I bent down 
until my face rested on his. 

‘Better, Janet?’ he answered. ‘Yes, 
dear, far better, for my Saviour is waiting to 
receive me there,”’ and he raised his eyes to 
Heaven. ‘‘We have been very happy to- 
gether,” he continued, ‘through all the lon 
years which ek pnen, and the little gir! 
we lost here I shall soon be with now; and 
when your time comes, wife, there will be no- 
thing to divide us then. Don’t fret, Janet ; not 
dead, dear, but gone before.” 

For his sake I endeavoured to control m 
sorrow, though *my heart was breaking, an 
great sobs would burst from me; but I checked 
them as best I could, for I knew his time was 
so short now, and my grief would only take 
from his peace at the last. 

Then he remained quiet—so quiet that for 
the moment I and the neighbour who had 
come in to try to giveme comfort thought he 
was gone; and I put my ear to his heart, but 
I could hear no sound save the sad moaning of 
the wind without, which at times would shriek 
as though in mortal pain, and then again die 
away in solemn silence, whilst I still sat watch- 
ing for the hue of death to pass over the 
features I loved so dearly, when the lips again 
moved; and straining my ears to catch the 
last sound, I heard the name of Nina, and 


that the flame |, 





then, like one in a sleep, his spirit passed 
away. 
as Dead, dead!” Ithoughtin my grief,andher 
name the last on his lips—the girl who in the 
first agony of my great trouble I looked upon 
as the cause, by her ul conduct, of 
hastening bis end ; and at the moment, in the 
madness of my sorrow, I almost hated her, 
— had brought such care to our once happy 
ome. 

After John’s funeral I became calmer. I 
did not care to see anyone, though there was 
muchI wasobliged to attend to—for I had been 
left very comfortable, and determined to dis- 
nee the farm as soon as possible ; so I put 
t in the hands of the agents, and stayed, hop- 
ing each day to hear they had an offer for it. 

was very glad Miss Helen—the Countess 
of Endscliffe as I ought to call her, but could 
never bring myself to do—didn’t come to see 
me, at the same time that I felt italittle that 
she had no thonght for me in my trouble. 

We were well into November now, and I was 
thinking of all that had passed in those long 
years, since she brought me that baby with 
the snow all hanging about her, to the day 
when she had become a woman, and gone from 
me without a word, without one kiss for the 
many I had showered upon her in her infancy, 
and then a longing to know the story of her 
birth came over me. 

I suppose I was very deep in thought, for, 
although it was early in the day, and the sun 
struggling through the heavy grey clouds, 
shining in a sickly kind of way over the 
plonghed fields and bare hedgerows, I gave 
quite a start when the handle of my door 
turned, and a lady entered. 

‘* [hope you will forgive me, Mrs. Mathews,” 


So I went upstairs, returning with the hea 
crape veil down my back, oe ae bema 
me of him I had lost; and then we two went 
out, she leading me on until we reached the 
gate which opened to the churchyard, where 
the jackdaws, fying and cawing from the belfry 
tower, spake e of life around the quiet 


resting- of the dead. 

os io doaeee nurse!” she said, pointing to 
a marble stone placed but recently at the head 
of my husband's grave, ‘you can see enough 
to read that, can’t you?” 

“* Yes, my lady,’”’ I answered, kneeling down 
where, a few weeks since, I had laid John to 
rest by our own little baby, who had died after 
but six months of infant life. ‘' My heart is 
too full to thank you, my lady!"’ I said, m 
tears falling on the pure white stone whi 
had been erected. ‘‘ Sacred to the memory of 
John Mathews, who died September 29th, 
1885, and his infant daughter.” : 

There was no date further; no age of the 
baby girl whose tiny grave nestled so close to 
the one, and then I knew how the mis- 


F 
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y whose last resting- she 
wished to honour, and told her whose child it 
was that laid beneath the little mound, her 
thoughts came to the one conclusion. 

“IT am very aes of she said, when I en- 
lightened her; had hoped otherwise, 
nurse”; then, adding all of a sudden, “ where 
is she now?” 

For the moment I could not answer her. 

How could I tell her? She was gone, I knew 

not where, when as suddenly she caught me by 
wrist. 


she said, * but I thought you did not hear me | the 


knock?” 


drawing it up to the fire that she might sit 
down. 

‘No ?” she answered, in a questioning kind 
of tone. ‘You must be very lonely. am 
staying at the Hall, you know, though I sup- 
pose you have no idea who Iam?” 

I looked at her then, starting back the while, 
and then I knew it was Miss Helen—the 
Countess. 

‘“‘ Miss Helen !’ I cried, falling on my knees 
and kissing her hands, on which my tears 
poured like rain, ‘‘and I not toknow you— 
your old nurse!” 

“Not to be wondered at,’ she answered, 
making me get up. ‘1 was a girl when you 
saw me last; I am almost an old woman 
now.” 

“ Yes, mies —my lady, I mean,” I said, at 
which she smiled. ‘‘It is a long time ago, and 
I have seen so much sorrow since then ; and 
although Lady Brocksley told me all about it, 
John's death put it all ont of my head, and I 
had almost forgotten you were at the Hall.” 

*« Poor John!’’ she said ; then, after a pause, 
‘So Lady Brocksley told you all, did she? 
Just like her. How little altered she is!" and 
she langhed. ‘And you, nurse, did you return 
confidences ? ”’ 

“No, miss—you don’t mind my calling you 
so, do you?” I asked, spologising. “TI told 
her ladyship nothing. But I have often 
thought about it; and I think it only right, if 
the child you brought to me that night was 
yours, you should restore her to her proper 
position as your daughter.” 

She looked at me then—a wild, scared look 
coming into her eyes. 

‘* What do you mean?” she asked. “ That 
child—is she not dead, then? I came to show 
you what I had done, and to hear all about 
what had occurred since I went away.” 

But when I would have sat down and told 
her all, she, with the impatience so natural 
to her, said she couldn’t stay to hear then ; I 
must put on my bonnet and go out with her 
before it got too late. 


“I know!” she said, like as if it had just 
come to her mind. “ y were talking about 
it up at the Hall. A girl from the vi 
supposed to have left with one of the gentle- 
men who had come for the shooting! Is it 
true?” 

We were standing close to the stone, so pure 
and white, placed there by her orders; and I, 
not knowing how to answer her—she all the 
while studying my face and thinking—I knew 
the worst ! 

“Come away!” she said at last; “and I 
only wish that little grave had indeed been 
hers!” and then we went out, closing the 
gate behind us, as the snow, which had long 
threatened, came down in a steady way— 
large flakes which, before the morn, had spread 
a mantle of virgin whiteness over the green 
beds of the sleeping dead. 


CHAPTER V. 


I nap sold the farm at last, taking with me 
a few things which I treasured to Mrs. Smith’s, 
who had offered me a home, Carlo coming 
with me. He looked go pitiful I couldn’t find it 
in my heart to part with him, even feeling a 
comfort in being able to see the old homestead 
from Mrs. Smith’s og emmy where John and I 
had passed so man Ppy years. 

I became gradually more to my lot. 
It was a bitter winter, and w I saw the 
sufferings of others I felt how wicked I was 
to rebel inst Heaven’s will—I, who had so 
much to thankful joe _—_ so the days 
passed, cold, freezing days, with large icicles 
hanging like the dants of a lustre from 
branch and bough, and the ducks | wist- 
fully where the pond was frozen over, bs 
could get no further than where the ice 
been broken for the horses to drink. 

But, for all, the sun shone brightly, and the 
country was a picture in its winter beauty, 
when one morning a child, one of the neigh- 
bours’, ran in excited and breathless to where 
I sat by the warm hearth. . 

“ A letter for you, Mrs. Mathews!” he said, 
holding it between the fingers of his red, 





chubby hand. “ They gave it me up at the vil- 
lage—the postmistress did.” 
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Our post-office was but a small shop where 
the villagers’ bought what was necessary to 
their frugal wants; and excepting the gentle- 
folks who sent their servants, there was little 
calling for letters. So I took this one from the 
child, for the moment thinking he must have 
made some mistake; but when I saw the writ- 
ing all the blood seemed to go from my heart, 
and a sort of faint feeling came over me. 

The boy even seemed to notice my agitation, 
asking me if I weren’t well, and fixing his 
pretty, baby eyes on me in anxious fear. 

“Me well? Yes, child!’ I answered, and 
then I gave him a penny and sent him off to 
play, fearing I should not have time to read 
my precious letter before Mrs. Smith’s return, 
who was gone to buy something for dinner ; so 
I heard his tiny feet patter over the brick 
floor leading to the outward door, and then I 
knew I was alone. 

For some time I remained, twisting and 
turning it in my hand, reading the postmarks, 
even to the date on which it was posted, before 
I felt I had the courage to open and read it. 

I wasn’t much of a scholar, for in my days 
there was no school board, and I was little 
more than a child when I had to earn my own 
bread; but I gota little learning—enough to 
ps and write as well erm - * then 

ew; 80 breaking o e envelo un- 
folded the paper it may Sapuian® before I 
had read it that itwas from Nina. Yes from 
Nina, and headed ‘‘ Myrtle Villa, Maida Vale, 
London, December 18th.”’ 

‘* Maida Vale,” I reflected ; ‘‘ just the kind 
of place in which she, who so loved the trees and 
the sloping green hills, would build her nest,”’ 
and then I pictured to myself my darling in 
her new home, sheltered from the bitter winds 
of winter, whilst I read on.— 

‘Dear Morner,—You have not forgotten 
me quite, have Poa 2 ad I have never forgot- 

er’? 


ten you and fa ere my tears so blinded 
me that the letters became all blurred and 
confused, falling as they did with a spiash on 


the white paper ; but I wiped them off and 
dried my eyes as best I could, and then I 
became calmer whilst I spelled out the rest). 
‘It is the only thought which has made me 
feel pohepey in my great happiness. Dear 
mother, do come and see me—I have sent an 
order for the money it will cost you. You 
can change it at the post-office, and father will 
mind the place ”’—* the place,” I cried to 
myself, ‘ gone, sold now weeks ago,” and I 
buried my face in my hands whilst I wept as 
though my poor old heart would break. 

rf hie T hastily Mrs, Smith’s footste 
without, so ily stopped crying, and lift- 
ing the letter from the floor where it had 
fallen, saw for the first time a oo piece 
of printed paper, with a round like a post- 
mark on it, and at one corner, in a kind of 
marked square, a large 2 placed under a £. 

I showed it to Mrs. Smith afterwards, ask- 
ing whatit all meant, for I had never seen 
such a thing in my life before, and then she 
told me—the print was so small I could not 
read it—that the order was made payable to 
me, Janet Mathews, from——, showing me 
where I had to put my name, and then they, 
the post-office, give me two pounds, I 
only having to tell them who sent it. 

It was some time before I could under- 
stand, for I was but an ignorant old woman, 
not fit to go further than the little town where 
I had been accustomed to sell my butter and 

each market-day. 

at Nina had given me full directions, and 
so happy did I feel at the thought of seeing 
her once more that I soon found myself 
anxious as a girl to start on my journey. 
There was only one thing I felt I must do, 
and that was see Miss Helen before I started; 
so after writing as best I could to Nina, I set 
ofi for the Hall, having told Mrs. Smith I 
should leave her on the morrow. 

The snow was pretty deep on thé path 
which led to the servants’ entrance, and the 
cea aaa and Sek mechan. feel 

ong, moa si q me 
quite melancholy-like; and I wasn’t sorry 


when they bade me sit in the warm servants’ 
hall, whilst one of them told the Countess I 
wanted to see her. 

‘* They are at dinner now, old lady,” a foot- 
man said to me, giving himself, as I thought, 
mighty airs; ‘‘ but sit down by the fire, and 
when the ladies goes to the drawin’-room, the 
Countess’s maid will tell ’er ladyship you 
hare ’ere.” 

I felt quite spiteful when, after saying that, 
he tossed his head and walked out, grander 
than Sir Charles himself, wishing to be able 
to have stuck a pin in his silk-covered calves ; 
for it seemed so long whilst I sat there all 
alone, save when one or the other of the ser- 
vants came in and out, taking no more notice 
of me than though I had been an image like 
those on the chimney-piece, where a shep- 
herdess had her arm round a little lamb, and 
the old one looking up at her the while, 

Bat at last, Marie, the Countess’s maid, 
tripped in, her little feet seemingly scarce 
anes the floor—she trod so quick and 
ight. 

“Are you Mrs. Mat’ews?” she asked, 
unable to pronounce the ‘‘h,” and when I told 
her I was, ‘‘ Dis way den, ef you please,” she 
said, and I followed her, treading over car- 
pets, in which one's feet sank as in the soft 
turf of a summer's lawn, up a broad stair- 
case carpeted the same, over which was a 
rose-coloured light, thrown by the shades of 
the lamps burning here and there. 

I walked very slow, mademoiselle waitin 
for me at the top of the staircase, for I coul 
not help looking at the large pictures and 
marble figures, which seemed to meet me at 
every turn, wondering in my simplicity how 
50 "atta beautifal things could be got to- 

ether. 

. But I saw Marie was growing impatient, so 
I followed on brisker, until she showed me 
into a little room, divided from another with 
such lovely lace curtains, over which crimson 
ones of rich velvet partly hung; and through 
these she oa returning a moment after to 
say her ladyship would see me. 

At first I could scarcely believe it was Miss 
Helen, she looked so beautiful, dressed as she 
was in ruby velvet, the body low; her 
neck, white as the snow itself, was bare, save 
for a necklet with pendants like the frozen 
icicles without, only glittering that they made 
my poor old eyes dazzle with their bright- 
nese. 

‘Sit down, nurse!” she said, bringing a 
chair with her own white hands to the fire, 
into which I almost fell—it was so soft and 
springy. ‘And now tell me what it is you 
have tosay? Lady Brocksley has gone to a 
concert, so there is no fear of our being dis- 
turbed.”’ 

‘*‘T am glad of that, Countess,” I said, and 


where I had placed it. 

“Norton! Norton!” Miss Helen kept re- 
peating when she had read to the end. “ What 
does it mean, nurse? Did you know anyone of 
that name?” she asked. ‘There was no one 
here, I am sure.” 

‘That's more than I can tell, my lady,’’ I 
answered. ‘‘I never heard the name before, 
our folks being but. hard-working people like 

r John and I were,” 

‘* Of course you are going ?”’ she said ; “‘ and 
yet—it seems a great undertaking for anyone 
at your time of life!” 

I did not answer for the moment. We were 
both thinking, she and I of the same thing, 
but at last,— 

‘IT am stronger than you think, Countess,” 
I said, ‘I start to-morrow.” 

‘* To-morrow ? ” she answered, poring a 
moment. ‘I am going too, with the Earl, to 
London to-morrow to our town residence. You 
can travel with Marie, for we have invita- 
tions to be present at the marriage of Lord 
Bra.nsgrove, which takes I cogs on the 20th, 
and I am quite glad to k you will have 
someone te take care of you, for you would 
be sure to get run over or something, in the 
big city, you dear old nurse; and she jumped 








then I pulled Nina's letter from my bosom, 


up, kissing my old withered face, as she had 
done, my own Miss Helen, in the days long 


past. 

Ididn’t stay long after, only just long enough 
to receive instructions to bein readiness, when 
a servant from the Hall would be sent for me 
on the following morning, and then, when I 
rose to leave,— 

‘*T feel happier now, nurse! ’’ she said. 

And I knew what she meant—happier that 
we had found Nina. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue following morning I was ready long be- 
fore the time, when a carriage from the Hall 
came for me, with Marie inside, and the Coun- 
tess’s trunks on the roof. 

I had never closed an eye all night, thinking 
of my pourees and the seeing my darling at 
the end. 

Carlo whined when he saw me leave, but 
Mrs. Smith promised to take care of him till 
my return; sol bid her good-bye, and then 
we started for the little town where the station 
was. 

The Earl and Countess were there when we 
arrived, and Marie made me sit down in the 
waiting-room whilst she attended on her lady- 
ship seeing to her wraps and rugs, with the hot- 
— bottle for her feet, for it was terribly 
cold. 

It was only a small station; but to me it 
seemed there was a great bustle, when, as a 
porter rang the bell a train came rushing in, 
making me start to my feet; and it was but a 
moment when Marie came in breathless, tell- 
ing me to look sharp and put my best foot 
forward, for the train was just about to start, 
whilst she almost dragged me to where the 
carriage was, into which I was pushed, Marie 
forgetting I was an old woman, and not young 
and active like herself. And then we were off, 
the trees and fields flying — and I found 
myself holding on to the sides of the compart- 
ment where we were, as I thought each moment 
we must be dashed into eternity. 

At last we reached London, so Marie told 
me, when, having stopped at several little 
stations, we came to where it seemed to me it 
was nothing but noise and smoke—my poorold 
head all in a whirl—as we flew over the tops of 
the houses, and looked down on the streets, 
where people were continually coming and 
going, and omnibuses and carts were running 
one against the cther. 

I was so thankful that Miss Helen had let 
me come with Marie when I saw what a big 
place Londen was, although she did in her 
quick French way pull me out on to the plat- 
form, and there leave me whilst she flew to 
see after her lady’s luggage, I the while, like 
one in a dream, looking on the confusion about 
me. 

“Come along,” I heard her say at last. ‘* My 
lady says you must have someting to eat, and 
den you can go to. Let me see vare ees it?’ 
and she read the address. I showed her where 
my darling was. 

But the Countess would not hear of my going 
alone. 

** Poor old nurse, she will be lost for a cer- 
tainty,” I heard her say to Marie. ‘‘ Go with 
her to Maida Vale, and then follow on to 
Lowndes-square.” 

So a few moments later we were in a cab, 
each step bringing me nearer Nina’s home. 

* Dat’s right, cabby,” she said at last, 

putting her head out of the window to stop 
the cabman, I looking round the while in 
wonder, unable to see the valley and the green 
slopes I had expected, in place of the houses 
with but a narrow patch of ground between 
each, which was all my eyes rested on. 
But Marie only laughed when I told her 
how disappointed I was, and then wishing me 
good-bye, saying I was all right now, she left 
me to ring the bell, whilst the cab went off 
with her to her ladyship’s house, 





There was but little snow, no big mounds 
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up to the hedges like IL. had .Jeft at homein 
Brocksley, only.a.sligat covering of white, aot 
mitch more than a hoar-frost, resting,on, the 
branches of .the trees. which overhung the gate 
where L stood. 

Very soon I -heard:,someone coming, and 
when I aaked the servant who. opened the door 


if Mrs. Norton lived there she -answered 
“Yes,” asking me. if I was the oldlady her 
mistress expected. 

I answered that I was—her mother, I added 
when I thought I sawher smile—not that I 
much wondered, for I felt what a quaint, 
queer, little figure I was here, where all were 
so different, but she said no more_than to tell 
me to follow her. 

But when she opened the door of ‘the ;room, 
and I went;in,.excepteat Brocksley Hall I 
never saw. anything so beautiful. 

There was a large fire burning, which made 
the steel. of the, fenderand the irons to shine 
like silver, whilst lamps placed.all about—little 
lamps with crimson ‘chedes S@huees a eolour 
like % rose-all over.the place. 


**Oh,~mother | dear, dear, mother!’ sand |, 


then from the far .end, divided from. where I 
stood with cream Jace curtains, delicateas a 
spider’s web, Nina came to meet me, throwing 
her.arms round me, and kissing my withered 
cheek just..as.she used . tor do » when’ it. svas 
round and .rosy..as;her own-—I the while 
almost. iafraid.to. come..near. her, she «was 80 
beantifol, her dress.of .rich: cardinal velvet, 
with satin and lace, and the diamondsspark- 
ling.on.her neck, and..arms.whitevas:driven |, 
snow. 

‘How lovely you doleok, Nina!” I said, and 
then I cast..my eyes.allronnd the.room—her 
room. ‘How different to our own littlehumble 
home.at Brocksley, wondering who Mr. Norton 
was, and-how ,rich he must be that he could 
give my pretty bird. sucha.cage | 

I suppose she read my thoughts in my face, 
for she raised her. velvet,eyes so! full of happi- 
nesss. to.mine. 

“ Come and :sit down,mother !’’..she, said, 
‘* Lhave,.sodonged, to. tell you hew. good he is, 
and how fondly EJove nim.” 

“Of course, Niaa,1 understand all that,’ I 
answered, with a.smile, for had Imot been as 
happy when John.-first called me wife? “But 
why did you not-tell.me you were going to be 
married, and let me, see this Mr. Norton—this 
husband: of .yours ?” 

She. remained .silent, I: watching, and mot 
able to understand why. it..was:she did not 
speak, whilst..the. colour .rose..on. her ;-lovely 
cheek until her face hecame-medas-her-dress 
to her very temples, and) she twisting and 
turning the gold ring .on her,third finger. 

‘* Be-—because, mother, dear, he. wasagentle- 
man, and L,only. a. poor girl, and I loyed:him 
so much thatwhen he told. me that if I did 
not keep my own counsel he mustgive meup, 
I felt I must.do.so.or die!” 

Poor girl! “ Nina,” I could not help saying, 
‘“even had you. been. nothing more than a poor 
girl, why.should be.wish to disown his wife?’’ 
and I wanted.to.tell her the rest ; but somehow 
Icould not get \the words out;.so. only:asked 
her when she was married. 

But when, after a few moments, she told me 
the truth, with the tears in her eyes—the,eyes 
I loved so..well—-and. she kneeling the while at 
my feet, the room with all its beautiful mirrors 
and pictures seemed to whirl round: and round, 
the marble and bronze figures. which before 
looked so splendid jeering.at me with pointed 
fingers from-each. corner in. which. they-steod. 
And then I told her—my own heart breaking 
with its..great.sorrow—how I would :rather 
have:seen her.in her coffin and Jet: my tears 
fall on her. grave than, have met her-as I did 
now. 

“ A toy for. the time, a doll to deck with his 
diamonds,. Nina!” I.gaid, ‘sand, then tocbe 
thrownraside,.as Lord Bramsgrove cast away 
May Thorne.” 

She started to her feet now,.her eyes flash- 
ing as I had.seen them once before, with sparks 


of fire bright ..like those from (the diamonds , the picture inmy-hand, notwithstanding that! 
round her throat. 





shear it not eyen from :you,;ctheugh you are 


-had unknowingly betrayed themselves, but it 


-he went away, and-bid:me.good: bye, whilst he 


»meé,-won't. you ?’ ” and thenshe:told.me.that 


.ing at-things as-an old woman would,-and she 
trusting tohim with-all the faithswhich in 
cher young mind nothing-could: break. 


,and.when:she;saw I was relenting:.she.again 





-notesaway tale the e little farm which was-:ours— 


living, soiafter-a while Nina dried her.eyes:and} i 


know, when‘Nina;came quickly forward. 


sand 





‘sIt is dalse!'’.she said, cand :I willy net 


my mother. Lord Bramsggreve.mever: loved 
May Thorne!” 
‘¢He told :her.so,’’ Lianswered, ‘‘auch the 


same ae Mr. »\Norton:hasvtold: you.’’, 
She caught, her breath, then,| like one.who 


was only a moment, and her m 
‘\ Hedoves.me! »-sheveaid ; ‘* indeed; indeed, 
he-does.., Hetold mesoxbut: ‘yesterday when 


pressed me. to his:heartpsaying, ‘1-shall.soon 
return. .Nina;:my Nina! you will.alwaysdove 


they were to-be married when his father died,. 
but that during his lifetime:he.could not make 


both. 
We werequiet,for xshort:time after, ee 


could not find itin my heart to awaken: her 
before:the time which L knew. too-well-would}-gr 
surely come ‘from-her.-dream : of . happiness 5 


threw herself .at..my feet, kissing: my hands, 
omy: knees ;and I:gazing down, on: her with 
such.,.Jeve ‘that bad. she sbeen:+wice.as: fallen, 
“would — made mestill nestle; her close: to 
my. 

She —_ again .my darling<the.girl I shad 
-nursed and: fondied.and tanght:torcall me 
mother; so L.drew her towards me, laying het 
shead:on:my: shoulder and: stroking ‘ber glossy 
shair ;..she: the while : telling ane: ofsher: great | reached 
love -for-this-:man who dare not,call her-wife, 
and Liistening, my heart aching aa it had not 
done since I laid John to rest invhisWast 


‘hed. 

I, had not even told-her of that, and.she, co 
fall, of; her~own story,:bad -mever:noticed: my 
— erape, and the. long veil hanging from 

black bonnet, until on turning sits: sheavy}i 
to ds fell.omsher: head. 

I told hemthen, her:tears falling Jike-rain, 
for «she: had | thought: in her rity how } sta 
-much:sheshould:be able to do for-us who-were: 
(s0-poor, haying put fifty pounds in crisp:sbank-4 


-now. sold: and: in the hands of: strangers. 
Bat. we:do-mot live for the dead : but: tha 


then she led me to another room, and another} 


—all:so beaatifuk that [could scarcely: choosed 


which I liked the -best— until ‘she «Jed» me 
to assmall one leading ‘from her own :bed- 
room, which to»me:seemed :like the »palace of 
some fairy princess. 

It was:her boudoir, she said I little knows 
ing what that was at first, until I remembered 
the | Gountess's: in Brocksley. Hall, and that 
not half so. beamtifal ; so! E tread,-almost fear- 


ing to put my feet on the earpet—it wassosoft4 ho 
and thick—my 


eyes bern fromone thizg 
to another and :resting,on: th: ) which 


hung, large ones on! the wall, ‘with little ones+ 


—photos she galled; them—staniding here: and 
there all around. 
I.took: them»up, mostly people I idid not: 


“Neyer mind .those,» mother,” «she: said, 
‘you have seen enough,-and must:be hungry: 


; She would have drawn me away, bat Iwas 
looking at a picture I had picked out:fromsthe 
rest. It was the one! likenesswhichiamongst 
cthem:all I-knew, and: then I,¢urned toavheré, 
Nina was waiting for me, a dull»heavyypain 
at hg heart,:which: sank:in«my bosom like 
lead 


‘She was right. :I had seen enough ! 





CHAPTER ‘VIL. 
“Bow . is iitithat sthis:aman’se photo. is 


amongst them?” I» said, still standing withy 


pizom.the spot. 


I wish I 
Leaid, ‘* Tushonldifeel: heppier,”"send-then 


between you.and:the- 





”»> 
—_ 


‘sIg he a friend ‘of; your 

husband, I «wasgoing:tovsay;:but !the»word 
choked:me; so Ladded: oft Mri Nerton instead. 
‘“Don’t.,look slike»: 2 per wee she an- 
swered. “You know /I.:told:; you show my 


ptongue was tied, and Tocannot.break .my- pro- 


mise. to him.” 

The words had :come:from:her in a: dis- 
jointed. kind -of:way,shesthe while kneeling 
at my feet, for. she made me‘sitdown on 
the couch with its blue satin covering;:so deli- 
cate L-feared: even) to. placea finger-omits rich- 
ness, and wns a na into amy‘face, a-world of 


pain in herlo 
s pel pen. al}amother,’’- ane 
phe 


became quiet again; as‘ though -weighing in 


her. his. wife, anless.,by : bringing -beggary on{-ber anind» whether.she-woald break her. word: 


} ORO, vAfter a-momentjwith avvoice scarcely 
above a My ys and her wsoft;*fair -hands. 


Do _— 2 shite: it would: be very. wrong ?”’ 


bes — ¢ 11k LU ssid, liftin her ‘from ‘the 
a dewwing, ber ‘with;all its 
thick, oe Omen my shoulder, 
$ trust.me, Nina, and if I find ‘there: is no- 
thing bat what :you. have:toldsme: to“stand 
hhonour:dea rest of-all to- 
women, I-will.not speak yntilthe time comes 
for-him: to:fulfil:his:promise.” 
She raisedher beautiful rounded arm then, 
clasping it rouidumy neck with’ the diamonds 
bene seemed to sme: toifashiwith vangry 
asks of; (fire+dor Io .was.a foolish,fanciful 
ican sfaing: back :4ill’ they almost 


ercelbow. 
en dear mother !” she-said, whilst she 
smothered me with) kisses, .and» then she 
poured into my.ears:the story’ which*was to 
have-been. secret. Good Yheayens! and 
Liver it all,.distening»to thecend,vphilst FE 
conld:feel:-my own .heart beating wildly with 
the indignation I could ill hide, and: she -wait- 
ingifor the answer 1 could :mot-.school my 
leemenntatepeas. 
hm poor, «poor sohild'! "» I> said, at‘Jast, 
acmoment before I :could omy- 
Eto tell her. thant which I knew-woald load 
her with :misery;«andshesso: happy’ in -her 
} blinded faith. 
I thought-atene:time I would not disturb 
the trust-she:-bad, till Iremembered— know- 
ingoso :wellhow it: wouldvall ead—that the 
scales would sooner:or ss, 
and «she would ‘learm how: she had ‘been 
othersdess gentle:than I ~~ £0 


"Bat shai idid ort Lees seman mor did 
she faint when I: story, only 
the colour sweptifro it white 
}as marble ; and into: her eyes;:so>fall but a 
short time since of love and: ‘happiness; there. 
came such & a agony.as one;would never 


ce on rose to slowly. dockeetifiat. 

“(Take me.away, mother !'ishesaid ; ‘¢back 
-could-notidie here,”:and:ahe 

looked: round with - shudder; whilst. 

ping»the «diamonds » fromvher:meck:and arms. 

she themoon thesable as ifstheir very 

|| touch: stung her like. scorpions. 

‘“‘ Back sto2Bracksley ? ‘»¥es, dear,” I:an- 

awered, almost gledysebfish as Ivwas,rthat w2 

two should: be-again together; with no ‘one 

live forcbut ourselves. 

“But the. Countess? ’ = ar rc consoling 
myself after with the recollection: that: tarther 
| than: to be assured: thati:she was: safe,.\Miss 
| Helen did not-care to iknow: more ofthe - girl 
sghom she had:hoped was laid to rest. beneath 

turf, amidstwhich the daises peeped: 


‘So Ij} she asked. 


_Jout-over hebyls. grave. 
And iso 


F Lthe selena 
| moying like.one.in a‘dream,as she collected 


edarling awa penal 
piceeiinidaniaen dnote ots 
one or two. articles .which swere shers\before- 
she entered hishomesandiIvplacing them in 
‘@ snaall carpet bag sheave» me forthe pur- 


pose—bis.Jikenesssamongstithe number; ‘after 
hehe chad «removed: it idrom: the: costly: frame 





abe was using: every endeavour to draw me 





‘which chad: held it, kissing it-as «if it were & 
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thing of: Hfeyand theneputting. it away «with 
the ‘others. 

Iknew she wrote to him; for I-watched her 
as she sat by a tiny inlaid table,and-saw how 
her hand'shook the while, and great big tears 
falling like-rain on the paper. 

“Tam ready now,:mother,” \she- said, at 
last, after having ee in-a heavy 
far-lined cloak,and pulling:a’ thick «veil over 
her face. ‘I shallnot beback to-night,’’she 
answered, in reply to Mary; who had now-en- 
tered to see if her mistress reqnired any- 
thing; and thenwe¢wo went out, she and I— 
Nina never looking back after she had said 
good-bye with a¥oicessuchjagony in its tone 
as I shall never.forget to her pet canary, tell- 








shad “left .London, I \saw ~her -eyes :become }mess from ancattack of bronchitis, .and I wae 
moistened. toldthatthe ‘Earl.and Counters: were going 
“Carlo, dear, dear old Carlo!’ 'shesaid;}toreside (there :with Sir Charles; who: fretted 
. throwing her arms»round the'dog's neck, and | so much, they said, after his beautiful wife. 
Jetting: her tears:fall-on his rough, shaggy coat,|  Soitcame:intomy mind.that justice should 
whilst :hedicked cher face, cher: arms,in an }be done to my:darling, for when I was gone— 
ecstasy:of delight. ‘tAreyomreally glad to see}and Iwasigetting very old now, never know- 
me again?” ing when I should be called to rest, where 
“ We aresalkgladsto see -yousback, Miss|John was resting—what: would become of 
Nina,’ ‘Mrs; Smith said kindly, :seeing -how }her. 
her youngsheart-was'breaking, andshe wasan| Ninathonght I-was silent—thinking of my 
old-tried: friend, having known :when ‘she first rman, so asked no questions, sitting as she 
came tous, now: eighteen-years since. idvon :our baby’s» grave, with her large sad 
‘“Bat .youdon’t«know,: Mrs:-Smith,” -she}eyes taking in all that was beautiful around 
“answered; and’ then I told -her to.get:ap—for }us, and ‘now. and:then picking a daisy care- 
she »was sobbing: bitterly now-andi she must | lessly to pieces. 





ing the girl to-be.sure.and not to forget to feed ms give way; but have something : to eat,-and 
it. after. a 
Itwas* bitterly cold,*the-snow-which :re- }° Nina againas shemsed to-be. 


mained on the-pathway-crushing  beneathour 
feet ; but she nese eves to all, walk. 
4g on Bilently ramy ‘side until we came to a 
tillar-gest, -imto “which -she put “her letter, 
-when,:turning to.me,— 
*t We wilbtake a cab; mother,” she said: *' I 
don’t ‘want to walk further ‘now.”’ 
‘Sov we: waited-on’the kerbstone until-one 


oknew by her quiet breathing she was aaleep. 


should» passithat was not already:occupied ; }..wearied;:but Ivcould»not sleep, bearing:each 
Broeksley:church 


pare ing to comé'down now in large }hour strike by theclock in 
eathery* 
attention we?had-endeayoured torattract,.so | self dozing-off; whemall:of a.sudden she-woke 
that ‘herwould*have passed ~on “had not a {<u 
gentleman,: seeing how’ it’-was;*called out to 
him to le 

T-was-only' thisking:of ‘the time, for I knew 
we had-not a: moment: to to catch. the 
last train for’ Brocksley ; and I was soanxious 
to be home again with my. darling’ that I 


weal Are they for him? Tell me.” 


‘she was talking im:her-sleep; butwhen I:took 
her hand in «mime »it was - 


scarcely noticed how she was trerabling by |cand<her»eyes :were -wide open, with a: restless, 
“my ‘side, almost-making me‘to’fall-on the ; strange look I had: never seen: there before. 
sli “road: in-her “haste to’enter the-cab, “Yes,” sheecontinued, »finding I did»not 


answer. ‘I know they made him marry:her, 
for:she is rich, and I‘amvonly apoor girl, but 
«see, mother, howhe.leoks:atme! :He ishold- 
<ing:out hisarms tome. Hedoce love me,iand 
— said he was» false, >and. it isnot 
z ‘She wonld have risen from the bed then, bat 
er back,:andithen her strength 
eaid-more*had ‘I -not*told’ him E-was*serry, | gave wa — mind alone: active «as: she 
but- we were et eee the train, ‘so:he wages piithon ere ne pg 
merely raised his hat-and, passed on. é was with ‘ ;ins 8 with:the 
I had no need-to ack any question of Nina, '-golden corn ‘and the ‘red: poppies, : till: in» her 
for long before I had she had recognised: him |ifancy she«was egain:in:the: house at:Maida 
in the ‘dim,;-uncertain light, and I-could Vale with him. who had so cruelly betrayed 
almost hear her heart,‘ it~ was “beating «so ‘her. 
wildly;whilst a-dry, bard ‘sob-would at times I. got up anddressed, knowing I.could not get 
escape her ‘lips. a doctor®tillsthe mornivg,:so [lit a fire,and 
| put some cold: vinegar rags on her hot temples, 
‘she taking me for someone.else as I watched 
- the dawn; paraeet b ear ae and coliuaee 
CHAPTER. VIII. he winter’s:.sun -so:long: invrising fromithe 
dark grey of the early clonds. 
x vrs wre once aoe we-had ‘started, | For weeks after — ee _ bed — 
and,n' tanding that it was snowing: so ~ness, atone time all hope that: ‘oung life 
hard, I: thought I-could-seé the gentleman still ' would be spared gone; and then eee like 
on ‘the pavement, watching-our-cab, but it | flower which had been ‘beaten down:by: the 
was getting dark, and we soon became lost vain, her»brightness, the joyousness of .:er 
amidst the ~buétle:and confusion of ‘the busy ' youth, gone:for-ever. 
ewitien Sete mateipniadts saan coms are ore but itvhad 
"an ‘wast T to'get away’ n now, an C) erows were :one 
a Inever thought of the many miles Thad ; mound of primroses, the:fresh green leaves 
women sthougillanerer aplio. cas tisty |-but |-cabiohr4o iimveeemadeedmrs epanedeco. 
: knew no er: pal sf grat -to beat a emer e mene a 
ome again,-snd: my ing with. me, asin | seemed to have left: wasever wi ry 2 
the days gone by only+that John was not with | ert never repined— always: gentle, even: bappy 
us now. | imher-way. 
So I; took her ‘to’ Brocksley, ‘Mrs. ‘Smith ‘You lovedonce,; mother ! ’’ she said, when 
bacheah tebe ius alkalusMiben tr Wooisines jbeepeing tbsenceeeeerening nana pee 
: v4 : in‘ the: village |’ the: ! Fe 4 
were-outvand Ning -mever-shedding a tear, a ; buried = love ‘as Dieave i. At aaa 
bright, feverish igh’ incher-velveteyes;mak- | time I prayed to die, for I felt the same-earth 
ing heramoré beautiful still; with a colour like | could -not contain: us: two,’ but! Heaven knew 
“S of a carnation burning in each'cheek. |‘ best; and now Iam:glad-so glad. I: was so 
__ Carlo: understood ‘her “best, for-he!did not | young’ to leave this beautiful world, and I 
mp sis taalighir tne: -as emer pt oT to 2 pene and the: birds and the flowers 
s but» approached “her ‘ina | still!” 
sympathising, caressing sortof way, putting There-had:been changes-up at the Hall, too, 
his nose into -her.hands, and we as sineé that day‘on ‘which I had travelled, now 
much «as to-say, “you knowhow sorry [am | five months ago; to Lonéon. 


ppery 
which . had-now. pulled up ;* but she was‘seon 
in, turning ‘her- face; which was already hid- 
den beneath her’ thick veil, to the other-side, 
and I followed, only waiting to “thank the 
gentleman; for his ‘kindness, when somehow 
my voice caused hinr to start. 

‘©¥ou ‘in “London, “Mrs. Mathews!” he 
exclaimed, and-.would’ have‘ stayéd to* have 





p. 
‘Don’t you hearthe:bellsringing, mother ? "| in. 
«she asked. “ Hush, they.are ringing a wedding ; was afraid—the chairs were so eplendid—that 


hot and burning, | 


That night I determined tosee Miss Helen 


night's»rest . she -would::be,our}—the Countess I:mean;so.after tea, and I 


{Jsnew the :dinner.at the Hall-would be finished, 


iSo»shesrose from her.zknees} bntshe-only | I:putron my bonnet and:shawl, and walked 
made belicve-to.touch a:morsel-of:the-supper | across the. park. 
Mrs. Smith prepared,:and :said:she: was: too 
tired: to eat. «So: Iyput:her to bed; justas I had | Marie asked, when she-had been summoned by 
. done in all those: years gone by; watching by the footman, and Lawaited her in the servants’ 
yher -side. until her heavy: eyes-closed;and I} hall 


‘-¥ou vant. to:see me lady, Mrs. Mat’ews?”’ 


“I. do,” I:answered, ‘tbaving «something 


Then ‘I:layedown »too, -for I--was: sorely |:very important to say: to her ladysbip.”’ 


So-after keeping me waiting for another half- 
hour I: was shown:into «the ‘drawing-room: 


es, blinding the- cabman ‘whose It was'two in the morning, and I found my: where: the Countess:was. 


“Tam all alone, Mathews,” she :said, ‘+ so 
} Willwee-yonshere ‘before:the gentlemen come 
Sit:down,’’ she. continued; smiling, for I 


Ivshould spoil their beauty ;so I sat down 


ooked down, thinking»for' the moment}wondering in my mind: how I should com. 





mence. 

“ Well; nurse, what is it’? she said, seeing 
my hesitation. 

‘*I-hepe you won’t be angry, my lady,” I 
began, “‘ but you see I am getting old,.and I 
“was thinking I:shall.not be here.long, and 
“when. Liam: gone»what : is: to become'of: Miss. 

Nina?” 
| Isawa frown pass.over her: face,and: then 

she replied,— 

“ Your cdaughter I suppose *you «mean, 
nurse. If ‘anything happens«to -you—which 
I.seeno reason:to fear will for many a year 

jto come—I: give you my word: she “shall: be 
provided for.” 

“ My:daughter ! Oh; Miss Helen } my lady ! 

, Sure you will not be so unjust as:tewithhold 
from -her what is-hers»by. right ?”’ 

‘“You areva very» foolish:old woman,’ :she 

answered, telling me: to: get up,»for I had 
thrown:mysélf onmyknees at her feet ; ‘for 
,even supposing Nina:in every other respect 
; fitted :to fill: the-pesition in» which you are 
anxious to place:her,::do :you think, after the 
manner in. which she left Brocksley, the Earl 
would ever- sanction such a; proceeding, did I 
enlighten him with regard to: the rest, which 
pat -present I-have not dene? No, nol: take 
my word for it, nurse, she is far:happier to let 
matters rest:as they are at present.” 

“Far happier you say,mydady; when: had 
it _been,otherwise she would have now been the 
wife-of. she man whom eshe: believes: to» have 
sbeen:false to, her ; but: you: must excuse me, 
Countess,” I .added; ‘I suppose I: look at 
‘thing different.to society folks.” 

/ She-smiled then, telling me she would:do all 
she could, but I must-notask impossibilities ; 
and:then she bid me good-bye, ringing the bell 
-that a cervant mightshow me cut, and I knew 
it-was- useless to. say more ;:so Iwwentchome, 
treading down the soft grass beneath my feet 
eof the spark, now: bathed in: the. mconjight, 
thinking: the while what a beautiful world it 
was to beso badly peopled ! 


CHAPTER ‘IX. 


_I saw the Countess several times after.that, 
butsaid- nothing farther, leaving if. to time, to 
workwhat I.knew Providence would. in its 
own wayvbring.to-pass. As to Nina, she never 
repined now, living on in. her,own quiet way, 
a settled sadness in her lovely eyes which made 





for you,” and then, for the first timetince we | Lady Brockley had died after a short: ill- 
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her more beautifal still, even bringing herself 
at times to speak of her past sorrow, and never 
a word of blame for the man who had wrecked 
her young life. 

Two years passed, bringing little change, 
and we two shut out from the world as com- 
— as though the grave had closed over 


each. 

It was then, that one night in the late 
autamn, I was sent for from the Hall. The 
Countess was dying, so they said, and I was 
to be quick, or I should not see her alive; and 
how wet and dreary it was, the wind soughing 
and sighing in the branches overhead, whilst 
I trod down the damp, dead leaves in’the path 
leading through the park, which was the way 
to the servants’ entrance! 

One might almost have fancied that death 
had already entered within—such a silent, 
heavy stillness hung over all the household ; 
and Marie spoke only ina low whisper when 
she for the third time led me to where the 
Countess awaited me. 

We were ascending the stairs, on which the 
lamps even had been so lowered as to add to 
the general gloom, when a sudden crashing of 
wheels on the gravel without caused me to start. 

‘* Dat ees his lordship, I expect,” Marie said, 
and then she approached, I following, to a 
door on the right of the corridor. .I knew it so 
well—it was the Countess’s. 

There was but little light in the room when 
we entered, but from the bed, with its silken 
and lace hangings at the end, I could hear the 
heavy, laborious breathing of her whom I 
had come to see, whilst Sir Charles and the 
Earl each on either side were watching, with 
the pain of the parting they could not avert 
already depicted on their countenances. And 
then someone else came in at the door—it was 
Lord Bramsgrove. 

“ Mrs. Mathews has come, dear !’’ I heard 
one of them say; and then she made an effort 
as if to rise, but fell back, when her husband 
motioned to me to come nearer. 

So I advanced to where she lay, and knew 
at the first sight that she had sent for me to 
say good-bye. Her face—oh! how altered 
since I had seen her last, the dark eyes look- 
so large, and the lines all round showing 
quite plainlyj; whilst her hair, still thick and 
heavy, had great streaks of grey running all 
through it. 

**Come here, nurse,” she said, with diffi- 
culty. ‘I daresay you can guess what it is 
I want to say,” and as I moved forward the 
Earl stepped aside, but she held him with her 
thin transparent hand, which had already 
begun to pluck the coverings before they 
would remain still for ever. 

‘No, no, Basil! You must stay and hear 
all, that you may undo the wrong I. have 
done! ”’ she said, 

So he stayed, sitting down by her side and 
caressing her long tresses, as he had done 
when they were black and glossy, and they 
both young together. 

“You know when I fied with you from 
Brocksley, dear ?"’ she began. ‘I told you that 
i would place our baby—of whose birth no 
one knew—with a woman on whom I could 
implicitly rely, to take charge of her until 
such a time as we could make our marriage 
public, and remove her to our home, Years 
passed, however, without our being able to do 
80; and never having seen the child since that 
night—and, oh! what a night it was—when 
I put it into the arms of my old nurse—the 
regret which the first parting caused me soon 
passed away, and not only did I at times 
cease to remember its existence, but when it 
did come to my recollection I prayed that it 
might be dead; and even if alive my pride 
told me that after so many years having 
elapsed, in which she would have been brought 
up as their daughter, it was impossible on my 
part to restore her to her proper position. 
On our return to Brocksley, the first thing I 
did was to go to Nurse Mathews. I saw her 

through the window; she was alone, and it 
was then that a fear came over me that she 
would insist on my doing what was right if, 





should the child be living, she knew the story 
of which, until then, she had been in ignor- 
ance.”’ 

The Earl bade me moisten her lips now, for 
they had become dry and parched; so I 
stooped down, my hand shaking whilst I 
passed a damped feather over the mouth I 
had so often kissed when a child's. 

‘‘ Thank you, nurse,’ she said, just as she 
used to do in those years so long passed; and 
then she continued. ‘I went away then, a 
few days after by chance learning from the 
old sexton—whom I accidentally met in the 
churchyard—that John Mathews was dead, 
when I determined, in gratitude for the kind- 
ness his wife had shown me when I went to 
her on that night of my trouble, that I would 
erect a stone to his memory. So I asked him 
to show me where he was buried. He did so, 
and when I wanted to know what the little 
grave meant which was so near his, he told 
me it was that of their baby.” 

A spasm of pain fora moment contracted 
her features, and Sir Charles and the Earl 
both wanted her to say no more, only to re- 
main still and happy daring the short time 
she had fo stay—for they knew as well as I did 
that she had not long-to live ; whilst the tears 
rose to my eyes, cou! each other down my 
old withered cheek, for I could not forget how 
dear she had been to me in the past. 

**No, no,"’ she answered, “I could not die 
with that sin upon my soul—the sin which in 
my pride and selfishness made me deny my 
own child. 

“IT was happy in the belief which the sex- 
ton's story had engendered in my mind, and 
when but a short time after nurse told ms 
how I had been mistaken, my anger upset my 
reason, and I determined the girl she said 
was mine should never know me as her 
mother. 

“ Nina, our child, Basil,” and she turned to 
where the Earl was anxiously listening, won- 
dering the while what the end would be, 
‘* was gone then, leaving no clue behind her, 
but a strange coincidence, that Arthur 
Bramsgrove, who had been staying with my 
father and Lady Brocksley, had left the Hall 
at the same time. 

** However, shortly after, Nurse Mathews 
had a letter requesting her to go to London. 
It was just when we, dear, were going to town 
to be present at the marriage of Lord Arthur’s 
twin-brother, so I persuaded her to travel 
with us in company with Marie. I knew she 
was going to Nina, and I was not so heartless 
but that I was glad to hear she was found. 
Further than that I did not trouble myself, 
neither learning nor caring to kaow more, 
only remaining more than ever resolved to 
disown her when I heard the sequel of her 
story from Marie, who in some way had come 
to know all about it.” 

From time to time I had moistened her 
lips, seeing how much she was suffering. Not- 
withstanding that she would insist on doing 
Nina justice in the end, every word seemingly 
to me raising up a barrier between us who 
had been all in all to each other, since that 
day on which I brought her back to my home 
and my love, until in my heart I was almost 
glad there was a history in her » which 
would make the grand folks turn their backs 
on her, although she was one of themselves, 
while her very sorrow was the tie which would 
bind her nearer to me. 

‘* Would not you wish to see her, Nelly, 
before—you die?” the Earl was going to say, 
but his sobs choked his utterance, and then 
he buried his face in the coverlet, whilst his 
aesee frame shook with the agony of his 


Sir Charles had come round to where I was 
standing now, his hair to me seeming to have 
grown suddenly white, as, touching me gently 
on the arm, he pointed to where the Countess 
was vainly endeavouring to speak. 

After her last effort her strength had gone, 
and it was with difficulty she could her 
lips to utter another word; so I leant down, 
my ear so close, yet I could but faintly under- 





stand, “ Nina, Arthur,” the only sound clear 
to me, and then I asked her if I should bring 
her to her bedside, when Lord Bramsgrove 
oie 

he could not answer, only looking to him, 
but she pressed my band, and so [I left her, 
praying that she might live till my return!; 
and once again I was out in the sad night air, 
with the moan of the autumn wind and the 
dead leaves speaking to me of death, which 
must come to all. 


CHAPTER X. 


Nisa was sitting by the fire when I entered, 
for it was so cold and chill with the falling 
rain which had begun when I left the park, 
and was now beating against our little win- 
dow pane. 

But I quickly told her all; and then, for the 
first time in twenty years, she learned I was 
not her mother. At first she could scarcely 
believe, even tting as I did that she had 
been told that she any other parent but 
myself, until she remembered that she was 
fitted to be his mate, and that, perhaps, had he 
known it then, he would have remained true 
to her to the end; and when I read in her soft 
velvet eyes what was passing in her mind a 
pang of jealousy shot through my heart. 

Bat we had no time to lose, so I made her 
wrap herself from the cold bleak air, making 
her: walk the side most sheltered from the 
wind, when we retraced our steps to the Hall. 
It was but a short half-hour which had 
elapsed, and yet something told me we were 
t00 late. 

There was the stillness of death over ail, 
and when we entered within the door was 
closed noiselessly behind us, and then Sir 
Charles came forward, his eyes filled with 
tears, and the hand he held out to Nina shak- 
ing visibly. 

“It is all over, nurse,” he said, and then he 
led us to a room on the ground-floor. 

‘The Earl is too overcome with his grief 
to see you now, my child !,” he continuad, and 
then he made her sit down where by the fire 
it was warm and cheerfal. ‘“ But your mother 
confessed all before she died, and in future 
you must hold the position which is due to 
my granddaughter.” 

He paused then, whilst a frightened, scared 
look came into my darling’s eyes, and then 
she tarned to me in an imploring tone, whilst 
she buried her face in her hands. 

‘Tell him all, mother,” she said, “ he can- 
not know,” and I could see her cheeks red 
with shame, where it was unhidden by her 
tiny palms. 

Bir Charles looked up. 

‘Nina, my child,” he said, ‘‘ I know all, but 
we must not blame the dead. Previous to my 
daughter's death she not only told me of 
your relationship to her and myself, but she 
informed me that you had been secretly mar- 
ried to Arthur Bramsgrove in the name of 
Norton, all of which had come to her know- 
ledge when she was staying in London— 
during the time of the marriage of his 
brother, partly a the innocence of her 
old nurse, Mrs. thews here, and the 
agency of Marie, whom she employed to 
worm out the state of affairs from the ser- 
vants you left behind at Maida-vale—when 
she resolved, rather than acknowledge you as 
her daughter, she would raise a stronger bar- 
rier between you by allowing you to remain 
under the impression the man you 
believed to be your husband had deceived 
you, and was about to be married to another. 
The likeness between the two was so great 
that it the more favoured her scheme, she 
feeling assured that even Mrs. Mathews had 
taken the one brother for the other when 
Lord Arthur, the younger, last visited Brocks- 

” 
Nina heard him to the end, and I could see 
her bosom heave with the agitation she was 
undergoing, her cheeks ablaze with the colour 
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which had mounted to her temples, whilst her 
eyes burned in their sockets at the recollection 
of what she had suffered. 

Then after awhile,— 

« And she was my mother !” she said. “Oh! 
take me away—take me away!’’ and then she 
turned to me, sping as though she could not 
breathe beneath the same roof where the dead 
woman lay who had wrought her such wrong. 

Bat the door had opened now, she in her 
misery thinking alone of rushing from the 
place which had ever known her who had so 
blighted her young life, when two strong arms 
were opened to receive her. She raised her 
eyes so full of agony for one moment to his, 
and then she fell senseless on the shoulder of 
her husband. 

He had been sent for at the last, when he 
heard from the lips of the dying Countess 
such as, whilst it raised hopes in his breast 
of again seeing the girl he so fondly loved, 

him with disgust for her who could 

have acted such a part; at the same time 

that he blamed himself that he should have 

been so blinded as never to have insisted on 

seeking Nina, and hearing from her own lips 

why had forsaken him. 
* * * a * 

But many years have passed since, when, 
bat a few days after, Helen, Countess of 
Endscliffe, was laid in her narrow bed; and 
notwithstanding her faults I found my tears 
falling so fast that they were spoiling the 
wreath of autumn flowers which with my 
own old hands I had made for my last 
offering to the girl I once loved. I could 
never think of her but as that, although 
Nina, now a lady in her own right, was over 
twenty, and I had lived to see the third 
generation. 

I have not much to stay for now, for my 
eyes are so dim I oan but with difficulty 
see the : arees fields and the waving corn, 
and I feel weary, for all are gone now—even 
Carlo, who was with me, my sole friend, 
until one day he licked my hand for the 
last time, and died at my feet. So I have 
sa my house in readiness, locking in my 

wer the little ¢ I most prized—a 
lock of hair, silky and fine, from a baby’s 
head, a tiny shoe, and the last treasure, a 
bouquet of flowers white as the driven snow, 
with bits of green between, of delicate 
maidenhair fern, given me when Nina—my 
Nina—was married, Sir Charles giving her 
away, and she became Lady Arthur Brams- 
grove. 


But it is all past now, and I look at an old 
picture. It is John’s as he used to be, when 
I was aurse up at the Hall, and pray for 
the time to coms when we may be again 
together. 


* * * * 


[THE END.] 
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CHAPTER VI.—(continued.) 


‘*Brcauss, whether we live or die, I could 
not bear you to think of meas a calculating 
mercenary woman about to marry in order to 
obtain wealth, ease, luxury, for myself alone,” 
she faltered. with drooping head. 

His good = was of some importance to 
her then, and why? since she had been wont 
to treat him so disdainfally. He drew a dee 
breath of relief as he realized that, instead o 
being selfish, heartless, sordid, she was about 
to sacrifice herself to promote the well.being 
of others. Not until it was removed did he 
understand how much the misconception had 
pained him. He conld respect her still, 
although they were as far off from each other 
as ever, 

“But for this misfortune you would not 
have consented to marry Weymouth, then?” 
he said, interrogatively. 

“No; perhaps I ought not to speak so 








frankly, but it is the truth. At least, he 
knows [ have little affection to bestow upon 
him. He is content to take me as I am;” then, 
after a pause, ‘‘ you have not said yet that you 
forgive me for being so vindictive ?” 

“It is I who stand most in need of forgive- 
ness," he replied, bitterly. ‘I deemed you 
hard, calonlating, worldly, bent upon con- 
tracting a wealthy marriage for your own 
advancement. I know better now, and I 
exonerate you from these charges. Should 
we come safely to land, I can only hope that 
in the future you may be happy.” 

‘‘ Happy !’’ she exclaimed, a sound of tears 
in her voice. ‘I shall never feel happy again 
on this side the grave. Were it only m 
in question I should care but little whether I 
died now or thirty years hence! "’ 

Some impulse made him bend forward and 
take both her cold little hands in his strong 


grasp. 
“Mary,” he said, imperiously, “ did 
ever care forme? Is it merely the wording 
of that note you regret, or the refusal it con- 
veyed when I was so hoping fer another and a 
very different answer ?’’ 

“Both,” was the faint reply. ‘' I—I wrote 
it in a spirit of pique. I hardly thought you 
would accept it as final. I thought you would 
be angry and expostulate, when the truth 
would out by degrees. But you came no 
more, you made no sign, and then—well—I 
knew that I had destroyed my own happi- 
ness.” 

* You loved me !—nay, you love me still?” 
he cried, inan ecstacy of gladness, ‘Is it not 
so, Mary?” 

‘*Yes. Oh, Heaven help me to bear my hard 
lot!” she moaned, covering her face with her 
trembling hands. 

“ Then you shall never marry that man!” 


‘he went on in a fierce whisper, —o his 


arm around her, and pressing his lips to hers 
ere she could preventhim. ‘“ Mary, my Mary, 
I am richer now thanof yore. Ican help your 
family, not to the same extent, perhaps, yet I 
can provide them with all things essential to 
their comfort when you are my wife. 
Darling, promise that you will break off this 
hatefal engagement now that we understand 
each other perfectly, and accept me as your 
husband instead of Weymouth.” 

‘This is madness ! ” she exclaimed, freeing 
herself from his grasp ; ‘‘all the arrangements 
have been made—in another month we are to 
be married. I dare not losesight of honour— 
daty —of the | emg I have given, of all that 
he has done for us. Sidney, be merciful; do 
not tempt me!” 

Her high principle, her keen sense of daty, 
did not forsake her even in that trying hour. 
He could but admire her staunch adherence 
to the right path at such a cruel cost, even 
while it angered him and militated against 
his own happiness. 

‘* What sort of life do you expect to lead 
with that fellow?’ he asked, passionately, 
all his arguments having failed to shake her 
steadfast resolve. 

“A very miserable one,” she replied sadly ; 
‘yet at least [ shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I did not shirk my duty. If I 
were not p to become his wife—but I 
am, and it is too late toalter things. Sidney, 
don't be angry with me, or I shall have a 
double burden to bear. I have suffered so 
much already through my mad folly, and I 
have made you suffsr also.” 

In answer he took ber hand in his, and she 
allowed it to remain there. Mr. Ezokiel 
Weymouth still slumbered, and the boat 
drifted aimlessly along, every now and then 
tog to be out as the sea grew 
rougher. 

Slowly, very slowly, the stars waned and 
the day dawned. From behind a long fan- 
tastic range of billowy clouds, pearly grey and 
faintest, most ethereal pink, resembling moun- 
tain tops, rose the sun, shedding its golden 
effulgence over the waves, and filling the chilly 
air with light and warmth. 

“ Thank Heaven, the night is over!” said 





Sidney Atherton, fervently. ‘Let us hope 
that our deliverance is not far off. I dread 
the effects of this prolonged exposure for you, 
If only a vessel would approach near enough 
to perceive our signals of distress!’ 

$ this moment Mr. Weymouth awoke— 
very cold, very cramped, very peevish, Instead 
of hot water and clean boots at his bedroom 
door, with coffee, dry toast, nicely fried bacon, 
and devilled kidneys for breakfast downstairs, 
there was only an oarless boat with rather 
more sali water than he cared for in the 
bottom of it—no provisions of any kind to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, and bat little 
hope of this unenviable condition being 
speedily altered for the better. 

“‘ ve soarcely closed my eyes all night,” he 
exclaimed, morosely, ‘‘while you two have 
been sleeping soundly. And I’m wet through 
—this beastly boat is nearly fall of water! 
Atherton, I think you might have kept it 
baled out.” 

**T wonder you didn't take care to do that 
yourself, since you were awake all night, while 
I was sleeping, observed Sidney Atherton, 
sarcastically. How he hated the fellow with 
his unblushing selfishness, standing as he did 
between him and almost perfect happiness. 

‘* Well, I might have closed my eyes once 
or twice,’’ admitted the American, ‘ but I’ve 
had very little rest. If we'd only something 
to eat on board! I am becoming perfectly 
ravenous. Weshall have to cast lots presently 
to ascertain which is to deveur theother. It’s 
an awful position to be placed in, and not a 
vessel in sight.’’ 

As he made the above generous remark 
Sidney Atherton recalled those jesting words 
spoken by Mary Challis long ago, expressing 
her willingness to marry the King of the Can- 
nibal Islands if he were but wealthy; and, 
miserable as he felt, the young man could not 
repress a smile. It seemed almost as if she 
had won him in the person of Ezekiel Wey- 
mouth. 

“We need not resort to such an extreme 
measure yet,’ he replied quietly. ‘I hope we 
shall be rescued ere nightfall. As far asIcan 
judge we are in the track of homeward-bound 
vessels. If it were not for Miss Challis being 
with us I should feel less anxious.” 

‘** You have wrapped her up well!” remarked 
Ezekiel Weymouth sharply, half inclined to 
resent the unselfishness that he had not dis- 
played himself. ‘Mary, I am surprised that 
you should accept Mr. Atherton's coat, and 
allow him to sit therein his shirt.sleeves. He 
may catch his death of cold.” 

‘* He insisted upon my taking it,” said Mary 
wearily, while Sidney Atherton, disgusted 
beyond measure, made no reply—not wishing 
to make matters worse by openly quarrelling 
with the American in that circumscribed 
space. 

Both the man and the girl who loved each 
other so well were feeling unutterably wretched. 
True, they were reconciled to each other, and 
the conciousness of their mutual love was in 
itself a priceless consolation. Yet should they 
be rescued an insuparable obstacle must for 
ever keep them apart. Mary had pledged 
herself to become Ezekiel Weymouth's wife, 
and she could not, without acting dishonour- 
able, break that promise. As Sidney Ather- 
ton glanced round the waste of waters he 
a in the bitterness of his heart, it 
would perhaps be preferable for them to die 
together than to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence apart. A 

‘“‘A vessel! a vessel!’’ screamed the Ameri- 
can —— at the top of his voice, as a 
dark object loomed in sight. ‘It is coming 
this way. Atherton, you're tallest; stand up 
and wave the signal.” 

The signal consisted of their combined 
handkerchiefs knotted together and fastened 
to the end of Mary’s sunshade. Standing in 
the middle of the boat, with Mary sea in 
the stem and Ezekiel in the bow to preserve 
its balance, Sidney Atherton waved the = 
sunshade with the handkerchiefs attached to 
it violently to and fro, shouting meanwhile at 
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the top of-his voice; q performance in which 
the others joined him. 

“ It's a steamer! 'said Ezekiel breathlessly, 
as the vessel drew ‘nearer. 

At first it seemed-as ifthe steamer took no 
heéd of ‘them. ‘Then slowly it ‘slackened 
speed, a -boat-was' lowered :and -manned,. and 
propelled: swiftly through. the water. towards 
their Nttle craft. ‘Phat lunatic signal; impro- 
vised by Sidney*Atherton; had ‘been effectual 
in saving them. 

The steamer proved to be*the Penelope,-a 

assenger’ Ship homeward “bound from’ New 
Fork to. Liverpool. Phe reseed ones ascer- 
tained these’ facts as‘ they*were being rowed 
towards it, their-own boat'in pow behind that 
of the» steamer, and’ alldauger happilyat an 
end. 

‘Phe passengers tro vded ‘round to inspect 
them. as they ascended: the side’ of: the-huge 
ship, - brimfal - of-curiosity-and commisera- 
tion. Mary Challis had. almost to. be: carried 
om board; she-wae-sostiff-and cramped. She 
was taken below by the stewardess and 4 little 
knot of: ladies; all eager-atid willing to render 
assistance, -and “to ‘ask -questions, ‘feeling 
strangely indifferent with regard to her timely 
rescue. . Deliverance ‘meant a retnrm to‘ con- 
ventionility, to: a” life:to’ be-spent~entiraly 
with a man: she :néither ‘liked-nor. respected, 
to fature misery. ” Whereas, ‘had’ they gone 
down together, Sidney Atherton’s arms would 


have’ clasped “her close even “in death, ‘and 


they would“have’ been: at rest. 

“Phe steward wa¢-about to perform the same 
kind office for the gentlemen;“when a’ stout, 
florid; elderly lady; with snapping: black eyes, 
a fixed colour; and a-sa dance of jewel- 


slery; who had: only just-come-on deck,~sud- 


denly detached ‘herself from.‘therest: Of the 
passengers; and flung her arms around Ezekiel 
Weymonth’s neck; with a joyous‘cry of recog- 
ition. 

“My dear, dearhisband !” 

“ Paulina !’’ exclaimed the astonishéd-man, 
staggering backwards'‘beneath. the weight. of 
hié‘fair burden: “*Is it possible ?. I—T thought 
_ were dead—killed~in’ the > railway acci- 

ent!” 

** Pwas-not it the train-at fll,” explained 
Paulina, brokenly ; “notin ‘the’one thar met 


“withthe accident. I.had: placed my things 


in‘ the car, and nope to‘the platform to 
fetch a rug IT had ‘forgotten. he “train 
started-ere I cotild return, much to. my.annoy- 
ance.’ When f read-anaccount of the accifént 
in the’ paperslater on; and saw my:name‘ in 
the list of the kiffed; E‘decided-not to contra - 
dict that report; bn t.to ‘let you: remain. under 
the impression’that I was really dead, since 
we had: beenliving~on ‘very bad terms with 
each: other for several years. IE went straight 
away ‘to “Aunt Jane, at“Philadelphia, and’ I 
have remained with her until quite recently. 
If -you ‘don’t’ believe’ me; you can’ write and 
ask her to verify’my statement.” 

** consider that-you have treated me’very 
badly,” said her husband, who hatdly seemed 
to appreciate: his’ first~ wife’s~ unexpected ‘re- 
appearance. “‘ Howis it that youare on your 
way to England,pray ?” 

“T heard~-you' had gone there,” continued 
Pantina,* still -embracing* him, “and 1, got 
your address:in London from &‘friend. I was 
tired‘ of living with Aunt Jane; and I wanted 
to make it-up. again with you, and: be friends. 
Besides,‘ ‘if I: had» not-revealed myself you 
might have married again, and’ there--wonld 
have been a dreadful state of things! "I was 
on-my way to join you and’effect. a reconcillia- 
tion, when destiny threw-us together in mid- 
ocean. ‘Was. there-ever’such: a- wonderful 
coincidence ?”’ 

Ezekiel Weymouth glanced heseechingly at 
Sidney “Atherton, as' if imploring*the- young 


man to help him ont’of his awkward predica 


ment. Atherton, who never lacked. coolness 
and presence* of mind, “drew him ~ aside and 
whispered rapidly,— 

“ Say nothing with regard té Miss Challis, 
or the relation in which-yon'so recently stood 
to~her. I will “fhform ‘her ‘of\'what ‘has 


[bappened, vand ‘undertake * to restore: her in 
‘ty to her family’ without *seandal_ or ‘dis- 
closure*of any kind. ‘ You-may trust me to 
act’ discreetly in this ‘delicate matter, Wey- 
mouth.” 
« And glad enough “you will -be of the’com- 
mission,” muttered Ezekiclungratefally. “I 
can see show the land ‘lies between “you ‘two. 
However, as Paulina'is not‘dead; for the-eake 
Prof my owm peacé F shall be plad‘to- keep’ that 

bs ent 9° strict secret, especially’ from 
P trer.”” 


With these:words the American returned to 
“his- wife, already on the yerge of» spiteful 
hysterics ‘becanse he ‘did not evince more 
-delizht at meeting her again. 

“Phe -news” of: the extraordin rencontre 
between man ‘and’ wife spread like wildfire 
‘throughout the ship. That it contained more 
*humorous than eee elements all a < 
The cabin smiled, the steerage indulged ina 
~broadgrin: at! Mr. Weymonth’s- expense. He 
certainly lookéd: terribly crestfallen ; while, 
much to~Sidney Atherton's~ reliéf; no« one 
thonght~ of -connecting’ Mary’ Challis. closely 
with the American. Atherton ‘took care to 
“inform the captain and” passengers. ‘that: they 
“were mere acquaintances who had met atthe 
~seaside, and-gond for a’ row together, resulting 
“in the loss‘ of their oars; and this, statement 
ywas without demur. 

~Mary Challis; refreshed and invigorated by 
food, a warm bath, and’dry clothes, listened 
to the stewardess’s account of what had.trans- 
pited on‘deck like one’in a dream. 

“Oan it be trué?” she murmured. * “* His 
wife!’ and then, for the first and only time 
in -her'life;‘she disgraced herself by fainting. 

“The stewardess: attributed -it to the. fatigue 
she had undergone. As soon-as’she hdd: re- 
covered a little, Mary went on deok. “Sidney 
Atherton was the first to approach her. 

“ Oh, Sidney ! isit true’what I have heard?” 
‘she'cried, softly. ‘It seems too’good.” 

* Mrs." Weymouth ‘is~reially on board,’* he 
+ replied, “the. dark, handsome face, expressing 

intense ‘happiness; ‘aid’ her .“disconsolate 
husband’ has‘delegated-to me the task /of 
restoring: you in, safety. to your family. * He 
does not wish thé fact of his quondam engage. 
“ment*to- reach his “wife's sears. “He ly 
nelieae be to . a. I'should 

t my'duty to horsewhip him for ing 
to~you. Darling, “Wwe may,°we shall be very 
hoppy yet = 

nd ‘then, behind a. fricridly sheltering pile 
} ofdeck chairs, these: young people kisséd.exth 
Other fondly. 

Little more remains to be told. “Upon. the 
} safe return of the party to’ Folkestone, Ezekiel 

‘Weymouth had -an-explanatory interview with 
“Mr. Challis. ‘Soon' after, he left; England* for 
‘America, accompanied by his wife. 'Thatlady, 
having ‘her suspicions; had’ ferretéd ont the 
history of her husband's -engagement: with 
Mary Challis. “She nséed’ it as. an important 
peonjugal weapon “with . which to ‘goad her 
husband to desperation’ in‘ their subsequent 
frequent. domestic squabbles vand “dispgree- 
ments, 

.Bidney Atherton. became. engaged to. Mary 
Ohallis with the fall consent of her family. It 
is-but.fair -to..say they acco ‘him a more 
‘genial reception than the American had ever 
enjoyed ; Hleanor Challis “feeling es »* 
} thankfal that her beloved sister was t to 
) marry ‘the man of;her own choice. 

“It is not a case of‘ declined with thanks’ 
this time;:da@rling’!” he observed, slyly, as they 
stood: together one mootilight. night by” the 
shore, ‘discussing their approaching 





“No,” she whispered ; «‘ bat accepted, and | 


md to -appear—as ‘Sidney’ Atherton’s 
-Wife.”’ 


‘Payment before pnblicition, you know,” 


che replied, stooping - down, and: pressing his 
‘lips to hers in a long; thankful’kiss. sa 
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Fartn takes up the cross, love bends it-to the 








soul, patience bears it to the end. 





FAOCETLZ. 


Tue policeman should watch that Gthers 
may.not-prey. 
As: arnle, when a. play does.not “ron ’’..the 
actors.walk. 
_cAnrnoves not talkative'at all; the. oyster:is 
avery pleasant companion at dinner. 
Tuers a great) many p’sin , bueenot 
‘half-so many-as‘there are in 
* Breronr the wedding:day* she wad dear’ and 
he. her treasure ;-but’ afterward ‘she ‘became 
dearer andhe treasurer. 
Lavnprrven aré the most humble and ‘for- 
giving beings on earth. The more cuffs,you 
‘give them the more. they Will do:for you. 


-Soum:men seemto-be.fond sof| -huggingode- 
Jasions,) ‘and it maybe that they:got dm the 
thabit because girls are such delusivecreatares. 

‘* Jane,‘do you Tike fish ?” ‘ “No,” °* What 

vare: you-going to fast-on;/ then?” “ ‘“Pieand 
“picktes.”’ 

“Dip you take. the tramt ‘down’ this morn- 
ing, Gussy?” ‘No,.deah boy. “The road- 
cay, popk me to town, don't you know. , Haw, 

-haw!’ 


. Aoranarepsman iniwordseunkind, 
And, with much emphasis. avers 
By: pivinghim a piec@ofshers. _ 
*SympPaTHeric clergyman to widowed: ‘parish- 

-Joner + ““ Wag-poof Brother Salstonstall-pre- 
‘ ‘to go?” "Consoled’ Widow : “Yes, in- 
2déed. “He-wais insured: in’ a’ halfdozen«eom- 
“panies.” 

Sirrer (in position for photograph) * “By- 
‘the-way, what do you charge ‘for “photo- 
graphs? ” ““Photographer :~ “‘ Guinea ‘a half- 

ozen. Now let your eyes rest naturally on 
Y the.sign * Terms Cash,’ and ook pleasant.” 


Sangsuan : | This.necklace was, made (from 
diamonds taken fromanold aignette,, and—’’ 
Gnrious Buyer: ‘!Exeuseime,but I always 
| Jlike.to-know the history,of myijowals. -What 
.diduthey takeithem away from, heror?”’ 
*Wuv-doesthaty manolaspthat young 
lady so-elosely ? 'basked’Miss Olara of:young 
Ponsonby; as). aceouple..passed:'them initthe 
igiddyowaliz. ‘It’s one of. the: ways:dfithe 
hwhirled, suppose,” responded: Ponsonby. 
“Wai. a prisoner-was ‘being ‘searched ‘at a 
police-station he suddenly blurted out} T'll 
never believe in old sayings again.” ‘‘ What's 
wrong with old sayings?” asked the sergeant. 
“Why; there’soné that says * Providence helps 
“those that‘help themselves.’ I helped myself 
btoka ‘pair“of pants;-and' now where anit? 

Where is the Providence? Where is*thé* 
to get out of this?”’ "Phe sergeant condoled 

with him. _ 

mt WEALTH me orm pak man: aa 
the yduth-who. proved himself:such a wonder- 
‘fal-actor -at the amateur ce Tast 
night. was your son?” Second man: “ Yes. 

He has a genius for simulation.” ‘It's mar- 
vellous ! Although he played) ther villain of 

the piece, he so..worked on ,our sympathies 
‘that. the andience was. mad ‘to Jynch 
“all the rest’of ‘the fy art ara ‘his schemes 
were. defeated’ in: the act.” I suppose she 

will be a great actor someiday?”’ ‘No; I 
intend,to make # lnwyer of him.” 

. A stony comes from Maine, U.S., to the effect 






pthat. a. lady .shere..came..near bein 
thicknesses: of over» ber.. face, 
and; her.. eseort,. notici she .was..un- 
cusnally quiet, found that her breath haddroaen 
Repeatedly:on. the thick veiling,.th j 


a complete. barrier to.all air; and .saffecatio 
.. would, .have. féllewed: if the. 2 
not made timely discovery of the situation. 


) What..sort..of Lr amen doy they dave: in 
i ‘Main: i e, anyway °. > ¥outh 
would allow a pretty il deenoneen mie 


cate. . Hugging.and kissing gader. certajn:cir- 





cumstances may be the means of saving life. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue May Drawing Rooms have been fixed 
for the 10th and 18th. Modern Society states 
there is some doubt as to whether Her 
Majesty will personally preside at both. The 
keenest disappointment will be felt by a large 
rumber of presentees if she does not, so it is 
to be hoped. Her Majesty will sink her own 
inclinations for once, and show ‘up on each 
oceasion, at least for the customary three 
quarters of an hour. 


A Srate Ball will, it is rnmoured, be held 
at Buckingham Palace on May 17, the eve of 
the second May Drawing Room. 


Trove the French seemed rather uncom- 
plimentary lately yD Admiral the 
Duke of Rainburgh, eir deportment -has 
been all that could be desired to the Queen. 
Years ago, when Her Majesty had no objection 
to see and geen, the Parisians crowded 
round her carriage, cheered her at every 
appearance,.and professed to be charmed with 
her manner, though not with her dress, 
Nowadays it is understood everywhere that 
she wishes to be invisible, and that an 
admiring populace is more of a bore than 
otherwise, so the Royal arrivals and de- 
partures abroad are arranged with almost as 
much seclusion aud deference as if in the 
Queen’s own dominions. Obnoxious spectators 
have to make themselves scarce, and only 
venture by stealth to take a peep at travelling 
greatness, 


Tne -Royal Family of Haly are going to 
Venice, to be present at the opening of the 
National Fine Art Exhibition, and to assist 
at the solemn inauguration of two monuments 
~—one to the memory of Victor Emanuel, the 
other to that of Garibaldi. From Venice they 
will go"to Florence for a series of fétes. The 
ladies of that city have a valuable painted fan 
which they intend to present-to their beautiful 
Queen. 


Tue funeral of the late Duchess of Norfolk 
presented a very impressive scene, On the 
— evening a large party of relatives and 

iends* assembled at Arundel Castle to do 
honour to the last obsequies. Her Majesty 
was represented by her Equerry, Colonel the 
Hon. Henry Byng; and-the Bishop of South- 
wark and Monsignor Weld, with many dis- 
tinguished fathers of the Roman Catholic 
Church, testified to the ecclesiastical respect 
in which the deceased was held by those of 
her own communion. 

Lord and Lady Edmund Talbot, Lord 
Petre, the Ladies Mary and Margaret 
Howard, Lord Donington, Lady Egidia 
Hastings, and quite a crowd of kinsfolk were 
among the assembled guests; and in their 
presence the coffin was removed from the 
Castle to the Parish Church of St. Philip 
Neri, and there placei on a bier in front of 
the high .altar. The pall which cevered it 
was of black velvet fringed with gold, and 
having a large cross embroidered in cloth of 
gold upon it, while the Duchess’s coronet lay 
on a cushion of crimson velvet above it. The 
Ng was draped from end to end with black 
clota, 


Borrons, says a fashion paper, are to be 
numerous. The more there are of them the 
better the tress locks. Patting on the bodice 
of adress with a long row of buttons from 
shoulder to point is a work of time, not to be 
lightly attempted nor completed in less than a 
quarter of an hour. Are ladies aware that 
in the reign of George III.,: there was a 
“ Button Act,’’ which perhaps was one of the 
most oppressive inflictions the fair sex ever 
struggled against? This law prohibited 
persons from using buttons made of the same 
stuff as that of their apparel. Informera 
wererewardedand had the power of summarily 
taking.the acoused.-before the.nearest magic - 
trate, and getting a penalty-imposed, 





STATISTICS. 


Or the amonnt of silver in existence it is 
estimated that £800,000,000 is in coin and bul- 
lion, £240,000,000 in. watches, and the remain- 
der.in plate, jewelry and ornaments. Of the 
amount in existence, £942;000,000 are estima- 
ted to have been obtained from North America. 
£147,200,000 from South America, £94,000,000 
from Europe, £12,600,000 from Africa, and 
46,200,000 from Asia, including Australia, 
New Yealand and Oceanica. The amount of 
the precious metals in existence is estimated 
tobe £2,794,800,000, 

Ovr Royal Marines, numbering 11,149 rank 
and file, only require the sum of £258,756 for 
wages, while it is almost incredible, but true, 
that 241 retired Marine Officers bag no less 
than £82,317 from the public till for doing 
nothing. Here are a few choice samples. 
Fifty-eight. Generals,.many of whom. never 
smelt. powder except at a review, pocket 
£36,482. Colonels, numbering ninety-three, 
take £29,451. Majors, Captains, and a few 
others divide the remainder of the spoil, 
amounting to £16,384. Such reprehensible 
squandering may well cause the country to 
be in a state of snllen despondency almost 
unparalleled. 





GEMS. 


ORGANIZATIONS may change or dissolve, but 
when parties cease to exist liberty will 
perish. 

Waar is birth to a man if it shall be a stain 
to his dead ancestors to have left such an 
offspring. 

‘Cavtiousty avoid talking of the domestic 
affairs either of yourselves or of other people. 
Yours are nothing to them but tedious gossip ; 
theirs are nothing to you. 

Tue desire of fame betraysan ambitious man 
into indecencies that lesson his reputation ; he 
is still afraid lest any of his actions should be 
thrown away in private. 

Tue moral law is written on the tablets of 
eternity. For every false word or unrighteous 
deed, for cruelty or oppression, for lust or 
vanity, the price has to be paid at last. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Doveunuts.— Six ounces of flour, two 
ounces of sugar, a little more than one gill of 
milk kept till it is sour, one ounce of butter 
melted, one-third of a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda dissolved in a few drops of boilin 
water, half an egg. Mix these all wel 
together, roll out half-an-inch in thickness, 
cut into small shapes, and fry in plenty of hot 

Kissrs.— Whites ‘of ‘two eggs into which 
beat very padoally two.teacupfuls of powdered 
sugar and two.tablespoonfuls of cornflour ; 
flavour with lemon or vanilla. Drop in tea- 
spoonfuls, two inches apart, on well-buttered 
letter .paper; lay the paper on a half-inch 
board, and place in a moderate oven. Bake 
fifteen minutes, or until slightly brown. 

CroguetTes are always appetising. They 
are easy to make, Mix a spoonful of butter 
with an equal quantity of flour, and warm 
them on a saucepan; on these pour a gill of 
strong stock and a gill of milk or cream ; stir 
till a firm sauce is made; season with Worces- 
tershire, pepper, &c., and throw in the chicker, 
or veal, or lamb, ch fine, and mixed with 
parsley. When it is cold the cook cuts.the 


compound into pieces the size of a cork,’ dips 
them in a beaten egg, and rolls them in 
cracker crumbs. “They should. be cooked. two 
minates in fiercely hot: fat. As will:beseen,: 
this is a dish which costs little ; yet how much 
more tempting than cold beef or mutton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue thorough-paced politician must laugh at 
the squeamishness of his conscience, and read. 
it another lecture. 


Every man who can be a first-rate some- 
thing has no right to be a fifth-rate something ; 
for a fifth-rate something is no better than a 
first-rate nothing. 

Keerrina Accounts.—If you. keep: household 
accounts be honest with them; put down 
everything you spend. If you fiad you are 
spending more than you can afford face the 
thing boldly, and at once try to discover 
where the fault is. Do not trust to next week 
or next month ; begin immediately to retrench. 
In this, as in most other work, it is toward 
the middle one begins to get weary and dis- 
heartened. Accounts for the first month or 
two of the year are sure to be well kept, and 
so very probably will be the last three. 
that the middle months are treated in the 
same way, and that your account book’ for 
that period does not present a painfully new 
appearance, with only a solitary entrance 
here and there. Neglected accounts lose at 
once their interest and their value. Make 
account-keeping a daily duty, honestly per- 
formed ; it will soon turn into a pleasure. 


Destroyep sy. Anrmats.—About twenty 
thousand people.are annually destroyed in 
India by animals, and of these nineteen out 
of twenty are said to be bitten by snakes. 
The number of human victims tends to in- 
crease, in spite of the fact that the number 
of wild beasts and snakes destroyed has 
doubled in the last ten years, and that the 
Government reward paid for their. extermina- 
tion has risen proportionately. Nearly two 
and a quarter lakhs of rupees (about five 
thousand pounds) were thus paid in 1884, 
Next to venomous reptiles, tigers claim 
most victims. Ten years. ago wolves, mostly 
in thenorth-West Provinces. and Oudh, killed 
five times as. many people as of late years ; 
but the extermination of wolves seems to be 
going on rapidly. Leopards are the alleged 
cause of death to about two hundred human 
beings annually. Apart from the loss: of 
human life, the returns show,an annual 
destruction of fifty. thousand head of cattle. 


Tue Lerr Hanp.—Why not. train the left 
hand-as well as the right one, so that if either 
be the recipient of an injury, the other may 
carry on all the functions possible for one 
hand to do unaided? Such a course would 
often save us from spending months of valu- 
able time in the tedious task of educating 
muscles and bringing them under snbjugation 
to the will after they have become hard and 
stubborn by reason of age, training that 
should have been and could easily have been 
accomplished in childhood. From home the 
child goes to school, and here the same sense- 
less prejudice awaits him. Throngh the dic- 
tates of instinct or caprice, he holds the pen 
or crayon in the forbidden left hand, and his 
knuckles are sharply rapped for it. Why not 
let him learn to write and draw with both 
hands? He would be free at any moment .to 
rest a hand exhausted by protracted use with- 
out any interruption of his work. We have 
frequently seen an artisan, whose ability to 
handle tools with either hand as occasion de- 
manded, gave him constant advantage over 
his one-handed fellows, not only in the avoid- 
ance of fatigue, but in the performance of 
nice work and the overcoming of difficulties 
hard to. come.at by those restricted to.the nse 
of asinglehand. The right-handedman who 
can‘use & hammer or a knife readily with the 
left hand, or can tie or untie a knot when: his 
right-hand is otherwise engaged, «will find 


frequent use for his skill. Indeed; the advan- 


tages we miss through the non-cultivation of 
the negleated:. member are infinitein;. number 
and: incessant -recurrence. “Why: should 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





T. S.—Your handwriting is very nice. 
“¢ Gzorot.”—He is liable to imprisonment. 


D. M. Y¥.—It depends on circumstances. We know 
nothing of the school you refer to. 


H. A.—Your writing is plain and open, but you use 
capitals where none are required. 


A Litrts Fapep Frower.—1. You have, we regret to 
say, no claim, as the marriage was clearly illegal. 


J. W.—The surname mentioned was no doubt 
originally Norman. There are plenty of the name in 
1 Jd 


Kitrry.—}. You area decided brunette. 2. We regret 
we cannot inform you. 3. It is cheapest and best to 
send to a dyer's. 

Lapy BExtta (New South Wales).—1. Mix more in 
society, and the nervousness will soon wear off. 2. The 
child would be called a Eurasian. 


J. C.—We reckoned the billion according to the 
English method, wnich you seem to have been correctly 
taught. 


Nancie Lee.—The young lady must learn to “‘ suffer 
and be .” The young gentleman has probably 
found another love. 


K. F.—We cannot undertake to answer letters through 
the post, as we have often stated. We regret we are not 
acquainted with the remedy named, and are therefore 
unable to advise you. 


Trotr.—You had better repeat your questions to the 
Secretary of the Zoological Society, and if you enclose 
a stamped ad envelope you will no doubt get a 
satisfactory answer. 

Brown Eyes.—1. We cannot discuss the rival merite 
of fancy soaps. 2. There is no cure but a surgical 
operation. 38. Your friend had better take some tonic 
medicine and live generously. 


Viotet.—1. It acts as a cleanser only. 2. Yes, per- 
fectly correct. 8. Give it at once to the lady of the 
house. 4. Writing and composition good enough for 
an office. Thanks very much for your good opinions. 


T. A.—There are anti-fat preparations, but 
nothing of them Ss we cannot recommend them. 
Fresh air, early rs, exercise and cold bathing will 
give red cheeks without paint. Your writing is excel- 
ent. 


Mary.—From your own description of yourselves you 
are quite attractive, and not at all likely to be “‘old 
maids.” Old maids, by the way, are often lovable and 
useful members of society. “Mie hair is dark-brown, and 
from it we would class you aniong brunettes, 


J. 8. T.—Plutocrat is a name given to very rich men, 
somewhat in derision, Pluto was the ancient Greek 
god ef Hades or the lower regions, and the connection 
with the metal gold that comes out of the bowels of the 
earth is probably the origin of the name and its appli- 
cation. 


M. R. T.—You had better It your st rela- 
tives. We think that at sixteen you are altogether too 
young to decide upon such an important matter as 
™al for yourself. All the circumstances men- 
tioned increase the importance of good counsel. Do 
not marry for a few years. 


One Wao Wants ro LEARN.—1.—You are not too old, 
but it would take you quite three years to become pro- 
ficient. 2. You had much better leave your hair alone. 
3. You write a fair, but very untid d. Try and 
make the letters more of a size. 4. Plain living, plenty 
of exercise, and simple food are the best rows +4 


M. R. G.—Writers send their manuscript to pub- 
lishers, who examine it, and if found available it is 
purchased and published. This is the only way to 
reach the public unless a writer possesses means to 
publish on his own account, The path of authorship is 
a pretty trying one for beginners, but talent and perse- 
verence usually makes its way. 


Liture Lucinpa,—1. You are perfectly right as to the 
etiquette. It should be a mutual ae 2. Simply 
to tell him you do not care to join in the particular 
dance. 3. Wait, of course, till all are served, unless 

rticularly requested by host or hostess to in. 4, 

Notatall. 5. Prepared chalk is the best and simplest 
dentifrice. 6. The practice does not do much harm, but 
should not be resorted to too much; curl-papers are 
preferable. You write a good hand and we should say 
you had been well taught. You seem to be of rather a 
romantic, and perhaps a little inquisive, disposition. 7. 
There is no harm in going for a walk providing the 
gentleman isa friend. 8. Certainly not. Don’t make 
yourself too cheap. 


L. T. B.—To avoid chilblains on the feet, the follow- 
img rules should be observed: Avoid getting the feet 
wet. If they become so, change the shoes and stock 
at once. Wear lamb’s-wool socks or stockings ; and 
never, under any circumstances, “toast your tees ” 
before the fire, especially if they are very cold. Another 
method of prevention is to bathe the feet in a strong 
solution of alum. When any redness or itching of the 
toes is indicated, it would be well to rub them with 
warm spirits of rose’ , to which a few drops of tur- 
pentine have been added. Then a piece of lint soaked 
in camphorated spirits, opodeldoc, or phor liniment, 
may be applied and retained on the affected part. When 
a chilblain breaks, it should be dressed twice daily with 
ne composed of equal parts of lard and beeswax, 

half the quantity of oil of turpentine. 











Crcr..—The lighter hair is flax-brown; the darker, 
golden-brown. riting and composition both fair. 


C. L.—We are not familiar enough with Russian 
pet to say who was chief of police under Czar 
icholas. 


Brtie.—So far as we can judge the writing inclosed 
indicates more earnestness cultivation, while your 
own shows taste and neatness. 


J. L, E.—Your bes | is so much after the —- 
used by the majority of our correspondents it we 
cannot say much in praise of it, while politeness equally 
forbids severity. 


R. L.—There is no way of cleaning fresco work that 
has become soiled and discoloured except to paint it 
over again, and little can be done with seiled wall 
—— except to cover it with new paper. Sometimes 

can be removed by using care! a rubber eraser. 


Came.ia (New South Wales).—l. To strengthen the 
voice for singing a high authority recommends a break- 
fast cup—about half a Ls ote strong beef tea every 
morning first thing, and avoid all stimulants except 

stout and port wine in moderation. 2. Have 
nothing to do with them. 


C, L.—You had better be governed in this matter by 
the advice and wishes of — parents. You will find 
out in a couple years that you are now to» inexperi- 
enced in such affairs to oe act for yourself. No 
young girl of seventeen should receive a gentleman 
without the approval of her parents. 


HER LITTLE HAND IN MINE. 


Wwe eitting here alon 
e ere alone 
be -- — our hand 
'o , love, for my own ; 
And, darling, how I it 
- nd, darling Salen know, 
Just as I did the maiden heart 
You gave me long ago. 


This little band, so su " 

i nemngay out wilh taeraniar 6 
n y we' m Ww 
The ise of the May. 

** Take it, my love,” you w! , 

** And may I ever 

Only to the sweets of life 
That in love's spring.” 


Your soft blue eyes are brim: 

With true, ive — 

Bee 1 Seve gem tages eee a 
Coeerrs as the dove. 

And now I have your promise, 
So jing, so divine, t 

I may go forth and face the world, 
This little hand in mine. 


As we shall be so happy, 
In all the years to come, 
In or in simple cot, 
nee love will our home, 
thin this sweet * 
So t with buds of May, 
7 , oh! my darling one. 
pray thee name the day. 
M. A. K. 


D. W. W.—Your wife is your first consideration. It 
is unfortunate that your parents are not pleased. Be 
os to pay my but = mgd = them rd abuse your 

e to you or to treat her indignity.. K to 
yourselves and your wife) as closely as ponaibis, 
and time work a cure. 

L. U. C.—You will have to have your guitar cleaned 
and revarnished. 1t would be better to take it to a 
musical instrument maker. It is "= to tamper 
with a fine musical instrument. Your writing and 
composition are very good and show a care-taking 
character. 


D. G. E.—We can hardly credit your account of 
self. A gir! of nineteen who writes so well, with such 
tty, soft, dark hair should certainly not lack beaus. 
‘e suspect that Phy yourself are the only one whodares 
call you “‘horridly ugly.” As to writing, one, unless 
gifted with extraordinary tion, writes best 
about those es > and people-he or she is most 
familiar with. ether you can succeed remains to 
be tested. Effort is the one possible test for success. 
The chances are perhaps fifty in one hundred ; but if 
yen peers anything to say be assured the world 

ear 


G. P.—Certainly, it ought not to be woman's sole aim 
to marry. She ought to to make the most of her 
epportunities in every way for the sake of the ha) 688 
and the wider usefulness that development 
her. She ought to lay in a good stock of health, educa- 
tion, information on all tical matters, patience and 
cheerfulness. Then, if she sees where she can make an 
advantageous alliance with a man she respects and likes 
let her take him if he is anxious to be her partner, and 
go into the matrimonial business. Otherwise let her 

da career for herself, or try to make herself content 
with what seems her mission in life. Some women are 
not intended to be wives. Perhaps you are one. You 
say = have had a number of ible offers, and that 
= ked the men until they wanted to marry you, and 

en felt repelled. You seem to be a comrade to 
men and women and lova Well, you 
roy only twenty-eight ; plenty of time for the right one 

come, 


your- 


K. E.—In the majority of young girls, there is an 
abnormal secretion of saliva, icularly noticeable 
upon rising in the morning. trouble gradually 
wears away as they mature in years. 


R. B.—A girl of seventeen may, with all due ney 
friety, receive visits from gentlemen friends, provided, 
of course, her parents interpose no objection. She 
should, however, be very careful in the selection of her 
gentlemen friends. 


Betxt.—There is a rem for snoring. Often it is 
due to catarrh or to some o ction in the nose, and 
it be remedied by a surgeon. As a simple mode of 

try to place the head in such a position that the 

mouth will not fall open. 


T. Cc. T.— taking a little sulphur to cure the 
pimples. A diet of fruit, brown bread, and etables 
will be , together with bathing in cold water 
followed by sharp friction with a coarse towel. Your 
writing and composition are both good. 

D. B.—The hair is very decidedly auburn: with it, 
brown eyes, and fair skin, you would be classed with 
Doctor Holmes’ “ stained blondes.” Your writing is 


‘rather puzzling. all means get a better pen, if the 
fault lies there. 7 


R. 8S. L.—Beware of the fondness of oe 
man when it leads him to wish to keep away 
from you. The man who, married to one woman, 
dares in way to make love to another is not to be 
saa tie ou cannot be too careful in your dealings 


a. pai Ses ee who goes to 
see a — or a Ww year, never di 
DP entety, aagtahey ein ial engtier The be 
aw 4 icably mean ‘ © pur- 
ishment for such “d heinous crime’ should be 1 
banishment to some desolate place w 
he would ‘never again see the fuce of a woman. 
A. A. R.—S8t. Vitus’ dance, or chorea, is described_as 
a disorder of innervation, characterized by an 
action of the voluntary muscles, 


Irecidtty in females, Its peussten by hageur 
uen es. 
ral itsorder stomach, and 


0 e- 
of the " sudden non wee b pun 

tortions, apparently involuntary. 
Cc. W. 8.—Pure or The 


when it runs through a country where the rocks are 
ite instead of limestone and chalk, it remains soft. 
the waters of are mix 


ivory a for future emerxencies. child 
whom it is thus taken should be 7" healthy, as 
otherwise any disease with which it is afflicted may be 


of dried on the delicate of ivory 
“points,” or in a fluid state in little tubes prepared es- 
pecially for the purpose. , 


Cc. 8. W.—Canals are now usually built in several 
—_ called levels, each level gg, & water higher or 
ower than the one next to it. In hilly districts these 
levels are so many and so near to each other that. they 
look like a flight of steps, Water is let into the cham- 
bers of the lock ope in gate 
until the water in it is on a level with that in the upper 
level. The Sees bes, © Soa, Speeds, end. She best, 
which has risen with the water in the lock, passes out 
into the upper leve]. If another boat is now to pass 
down, it goes into the lock, the b oe gate is closed, 
and the water is let out through the holes in the lower 

te until the water in the lock is lowered to the level 
Eatow, when the lower gate is opened, anfl the boat 
passes out. We have answered — question in detail 
so as to render the subject-ma' cf interest to the 
general reader. 


— 
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